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MADEMOISELLE DE BOURK. 

The Count de Bourk, an Irish ofl&cer in the Spanish 
service, being appointed ambassador extraordinary from 
the court of Spain to that of Sweden, his wife, who 
resided with her family in France, resolved on joining 
him at Madrid. Obtaining a passport for this purpose 
she set out with her children, and arriving at Mont- 
pellier, was advised not to attempt a land passage, on 
account of the French and English armies. It is true 
she was promised all possible protection by the generals, 
and the Marquis of Berwick placed at her disposal 
whatever escort she desired from the frontiers to Girona, 
where he commanded the Spanish troops, but her terror 
of the armies, readily inclined her to listen to those 
who attempted to dissuade her from crossing the 
country. Besides, the sea passage from Cette, in Bas 
Languedoc, to Barcelona, was but one of twenty-four 
hours, and she had already frequently travelled by 
sea. Her passport therefore having been exchanged, 
she proceeded to Cette, and finding a Genoese boat 
ready to set sail for Barcelona, she determinad^ ^ask'^S^ 
herself of the opportunity. 



^ MADEMOISEU*E DE BOURK. 

The Countess de Bourk, when she embarked, was 
accompanied by her son, eight years old, her daughter, 
nearly ten, the Abbe Bourk, an attendant for the 
children, three waiting maids, one from Valence, in 
Dauphine, another from Strasbourg, and a young girl 
whom she had kindly taken from the nuns at Ville- 
grande, near Lyons, besides a steward and a man- 
servant. These persons, with two others, composed 
hOT entire suite. She also took with her some of her 
furniture and valuables, amongst other things, a 
quantity of plate, a miniature of the King of Spain, 
set in massive gold and studded with diamonds, a mag- 
nificent set of altar plate, court dresses, etc., all being 
packed in sealed bales. 

The vessel set sail the 22nd of October, 1719. On 
the twenty-fifth of the same month, an Algerian corsair, 
of forty guns, commanded by a renegade appeared at 
daybreak, two leagues ahead of the vessel. The pirate 
instantly sent off his boat with twenty armed Turks to 
capture the vessel, who fired seven or eight times before 
boarding her, but without wounding any one, all on 
board having either hidden themselves or lain down flat 
on the deck. After this the Turks came on board sword 
in hand, and rushing to the cabin, where the Countess 
de Bourk was, placed four sentinels at the door, and 
then steered to the corsair vessel, pillaging right and 
left as they went, and drinking all the wine and 
brandy they could lay hands on. On reaching the 
corsair, they compelled all the Genoese crew to go on 
board of her, where they were immediately put in 
irons. 

The captain then presented himself before Madame 

de Bourk, asking who and what she was, and whither 

she was bound. The unfortunate lady replied that she 

fras I^rencb, and on her way from France to Spain, 

^ere to Join her husband. He next demosi^^^L \ft ^^q 
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her passport, which she unwillingly produced, dreading 
lest be should destroy it Having, however, read it 
with the aid of his interpreter, he returned it to her 
civilly, assuring her that it was all right, and that she 
need fear nothing either for herself, her suite, or 
property. Madame de Bourk then represented to him, 
that being free as much by the passport as by her 
birth, she hoped he would send her in his boat to the 
Spanish shore, to which they were so near; that he 
owed this consideration to the French passport, and 
that he would thereby spare her much trouble and her 
husband the most deadly anxiety ; nor did she forget 
to add that if he would do her tMs service she should 
certainly know how to prove her gratitude. 

The corsair replied that being a renegade it was im- 
possible he should do so, for a price was set on his head, 
but that the Dey of Algiers would be easily persuaded 
to restore her to a Christian shore ; that therefore she 
must follow him to Algiers, in order that her passport 
fts well as her person might be brought before the Dey, 
and that this being done, she should be made over to 
the French consul, who would send her to Spain in 
whatever way she wished. He also gave her the choice 
of making the voyage in his vessel, or remaining in her 
own, where she would certainly be less molested, advisr- 
ing her, in fact, to choose the latter alternative, rather 
than expose herself and the women of her suite to the 
presence of the two hundred Turks or Moors by whom 
his vessel was manned. Madame de Bourk chose, 
therefore, to remain on board the vessel, the Genoese 
crew being supplied by seven or eight Turks, and the 
captain causing it to be towed after his own vessel. 
The three anchors, and all the provisions on board ex- 
cept those destined for Madame de Bourk, were takea 
away. These arrangements beixv^ cwiv^<&\fe^^ '^^ ^"^"^^ 
sair set ^ for Algiers •, Wt ^ Xto^x^^ ^^^ x.^'so.v^- 
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eighth of October, and two following days, a furious 
tempest raged, by which the towing cable broke, and 
the little vessel was separated from the larger one. 
The Turks on board, too unskilful to guide the vessel, 
and having no compass, were obliged to abandon it 
to the fury of the winds and waves, by which it was 
driven, on the first of November, into a guK on the 
coast of Barbary, called Colo, near Gigeri. There they 
cast anchor ; and the Turk in command not recognising 
the country, sent two Moors on shore to find out where 
they were, and by whom the place was inhabited. The 
Moors in those parts having perceived the approach of 
the vessel, made sure that it was a Christian invasion, 
designed to capture them or their cattle, and had col- 
lected in great numbers to oppose all landing; but 
they were soon reassured by the two men from the 
vessel, who related that they had taken a Christian 
prize, and had on board a noble French princess, 
whom they were taking to Algiers. On the commander 
l)eing informed where he was, he instantly determined 
to hasten on to Algiers, or, if possible, overtake the 
corsair ; and too impatient even to weigh the anchor, he 
ordered the cable to be cut, and set sfiol without eitiier 
point or compass. But dearly did he pay for his im- 
prudence; for when not more than half a league from 
the gulf, a contrary wind arose, against which he could 
not contend, and which drove him back upon the 
shore. In vain he ^.ttempted to make way by rowing ; 
the few men on board were unable to turn the oars to 
any account, and in spite of all their efforts the vessel 
was dashed against a rock and went to pieces. 

All the poop was under water in a moment, and 
Madame de Bourk with her little son and female atten- 
dants, who were at prayer in the cabin, were drowned 
together. Those who were at the prow clung to the 
part of the wreck upon the rock. AmongaV. \k^%^ ^et^ 
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the Abbe, an Irish gentieman named Arthur, the 
steward, one of the waiting maids, and the footman. 
The Irish gentleman, perceiving some one struggling 
amongst the waves, plunged in and rescued MUe. de 
Bourk, whom he committed to the steward, enjoining 
every possible care over her, and then threw himself 
once more into the water, adding that it was his duty 
to do so, he being the only one amongst them who 
could swim. Well might it have been for him had he 
not relied upon his strength and skill, for he was seen 
no more. The Abbe was the first to leave the wreck 
and set foot upon the rock. He kept himself there for 
some time in spite of the overwhelming waves, by 
means of his kmfe, which he had stuck with all his 
force into a hole. Many times he was quite covered 
by the water, which at last threw him on to another 
rock, from which, in order to reach the shore, he wals 
obliged to cross a little creek of the sea: once he 
attempted to do so by means of a plank, but it slipped 
from under him ; he then found an oar, and at length 
gained the shore. But there he was instantly seized 
by the Moors, who stripped and otherwise ill used 
him. 

Numbers of these men then threw themselves into 
the sea, expecting a rich booty from the wreck. The 
steward, who still held Mile, de Bourk in his arms, 
made a sign to two of these barbarians as they came 
near him, and when they were within four paces threw 
her towards them. They caught her and carried her 
by one hand and foot to shore, where they took off one 
of her shoes and stockings to mark her as their slave. 

The steward, who confirmed aH the circumstances 
of this tragic affair, deposed, that whilst he yet held 
her in his arms she said, with a tone and courage 
above her age, as she saw the meii ^^5^^^*^^'^^^''''^'*^^^ 
not afraid that these people ^wVSl \52^ xsve^.XsvjX^ ^3:5^^5^^ 
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that they will try to make me change my religioD : 
however, I would rather die than break my word to 
God." An admirable reply from a Christian child, and 
that too a girl not ten years of age ! The steward 
istrengthened her in this generous resolve, assuring her 
that he was of the same mind. 

The maid and man servant next jumped into the 
sea, from which they w^e picked up and carried over 
the creek by the Moors, and on reaching the shore 
were likewise stripped of everything. The steward 
lastly committed himself to the waves, and making his 
way by means of a rope from rock to rock, was seized 
by a Moor, who stripped him before he could land. 

In this shameful and pitiable plight they were first 
led to the huts upon the nearest mountain. The 
roads were stony and cut their feet till they werd 
soaked in blood; but if they hesitated for a moment 
they were compelled by blows to proceed* The waiting 
maid was the most to be compassionated ; she was 
literally bathed in her own blood, having received many 
Wounds from the rocks against which she had been 
dashed. They were each, moreover, laden with a drip* 
ping bundle of clothes, and had to carry the young lady 
by tum«. Half-dead ahready when they reached the 
mountains, they were giBeted by the yells of the Moors 
and the shouts of cluldren. Numbers of dogs also^ 
which abound in those parts, excited by the confusion, 
joined their barking to the tumult, and both the man 
and maid servant were severely bitten in the leg by 
two of these creatures. 

The unfortunate prisoners were then distributed. 

The man and maid servant were given over to One 

Moor in the douar or village, and Mile. d0 Bourk 

and the steward were together committed to another* 

He gave them each at first a wretched old cloak full 

«/• vermin; and after all they liad. gone \ktow%\i,the 
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only nourishment bestowed was a small piece of un* 
fermented black bread, baked in the ashes, and a 
little cold water, whilst their only resting-place was 
the bare earth. The steward perceiving his young mis- 
tress half-frozen by her dripping garments, contrived 
with difficulty to get a htUe fire, at which he wrung 
them one by one, and put them on her again half dry. 
In this state she passed her first night, full of misery 
and terror. 

The village in which our poor prisoners found them- 
selves contained about fifty inhabitants, all lodged in 
five or six huts made of branches and reeds ; here 
they herded indiscriminately, men, women, children 
and domestic animals. That evening they all assem- 
bled in the one which contained the captives, in order 
to hold a council on their fate. Some, in accordance 
with the tenets of their false creed, advised death, thus 
hoping by the sacrifice of these Christians, to secure for 
themselves a plaoe in the paradise of Mahomet. Others 
from interested motives, and the hope of a large ransom, 
were for preserving them with care ; and the assembly 
broke up without having arrived at any definite conclu- 
sion. The following day, all the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring villages were convened, and a very terrible 
day for the new captives was the consequence. Many 
of the barbarians threatened them horribly, kindling a 
fire, and declaring that they should be burnt alive, or 
drawing their swords and making as if they would cut 
their heads off. One amongst the Moors actually 
seized MUe. de Bourk by the hair, and drew his 
sabre quickly rotmd her neck; others, loading their 
firearms with ball in the presence of the prisoners, 
presented them at their cheeks. The steward, however, 
contrived to make the savages comprehend, l^at so far 
from regarding death as an evil, they would es!»tftfti\si.>^^ 
signal honour to die for tiieax M^\ ^V^V €2;^ "^^ ^«^is.- 
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fortune would fall upon their murderers, who would 
thereby lose the ransom which they might otherwise 
reasonably expect. This recalled even the most savage 
to their senses, but the women and children still con- 
tinued to insult them. 

So strictly were they guarded, that on no pretence 
whatever were they allowed to be alone for an instant; 
lest they should escape or be rescued, a Moor, halberd 
in hand, went with them everywhere. Very soon 
there arrived a threatening order from the Bey of 
Constantine, that they should at once be made over to 
his keeping, or he would come with his forces to seize 
them ; but the Moors replied that they feared neither 
him nor his army, even though aided by that of Algiers, 
so fearless were they in their impregnable mountains. 

Unhappy indeed was the condition of the unfortunate 
prisoners. The consolations of their holy faith were 
their only support ; but their misfortunes were to be 
still further aggravated by the fearful spectacle about 
to be presented to their eyes. Not content with having 
captured the poor miserable beings rescued from the 
shipwreck, the Moors thirsted after the treasures swal- 
lowed by the sea, and being fully as expert in diving 
under water as they were in racing over their mountain 
heights, they soon succeeded in drawing from the 

* depths of ocean not only the bales and chests, but also 
the dead bodies of those who had perished. They took 
with them to the shore the steward and the man-servant 
to aid in carrying to the mountains whatever they 
could bring up ; and what must have been the sufferings 
of these men in seeing the remains of their companions 
drawn from the more pitiful waves, stripped of every 
garment by the covetous barbarians, and the fingers of 
Madame de Bourk herself mutilated by sharp flint-stones 
for the sake of her rings, lest their knives shoxild be 

polluted bjr touching the body of a christian. 
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There lay the venerated but dishonoured corpses, 
exposed to the violence of weather, the attacks of 
animals, and, still more, the insults of the Moors, who 
even flung stones at them, finding a hideous pleasure 
in mocking at the hoUow sound returned by the swollen 
and lifeless bodies. In vain the horrifled steward 
attempted to expostulate, pleading that they were 
violating all humanity, and should, at least, suffer him 
to inter the dead ; they answered that no one ever 
buried dogs. 

One Moor, who had laden the man-servant with a 
heavy burthen, would have made him pass by these 
bodies, as the shortest road, but he found it impossible 
to succeed. Penetrated with horror, the man preferred 
climbing over a precipitous rock to passing near so 
sorrowful a spectacle. 

The Moors divided the booty. The richest stuflfs 
were cut in pieces and distributed amongst the children 
to deck their heads ; the plate was sold to the highest 
bidder, and the three chalices, one alone of which was 
worth four hundred pounds, were valued together at 
less than five; for being tarnished by sea-water, the 
beauty of their workmanship was not appreciated, and 
they were taken for copper vessels of small worth. As 
to the books picked up, they were altogether despised, 
and thus readily surrendered to the steward and servant 
who had helped to carry the booty. Thus also the 
steward contrived to recover his writing case, which, 
as we shall see, was abundantly useful afterwards. 
During the three weeks of their tarrying at this place, 
Mile, de Bourk, by means of this writing case and 
some blank paper torn from the beginning and end of 
the books, wrote three letters to the French consul at 
Algiers, which however never reached their destination. 

Three weeks after the shipwreck^ tha -^T^ssasBts^ -^^est^e^ 
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remoyed to the midst of the high mountains of Gonco, 
\«iiere, it appears, the Scheik who ruled over these 
harharians resided. Twelve Moors, armed with sahres, 
guns and halberds, guarded them thither, compelling 
the Abbe and the steward to cany Mile, de Bourk 
by turns over the rocky mountains. These men, accus- 
tomed to run like deer over the mountains, goaded 
their prisoners by their sharp weapons to a pace far be- 
yond their strength, considering their excessive fatigue. 
Thus they travelled during one long day, relieved at 
night only by a morsel of bread, and the privilege of 
lying down on boards for the first time. Hitherto their 
cmly bed had been the bare earth. 

The Sheik and the principal Moors then had a con- 
sultation respecting the prisoners, but as they could not 
agree as to the division they wished to make, they 
concluded to send back the weary captives to their 
former place. This, however, was not immediately 
done, and meanwhile the steward contrived on one 
occasion to take a little straw from under some beasts 
kept near, and put it under Mile, de Bourk to soften 
her resting place. The master of the hut where they 
slept was, however, so indignant at this action, that he 
took an axe, and laying the steward's head on a block, 
was just going to behead him, had not one of the 
attendant Moors opportunely arrived, and hindered 
him. Three or four times a day, following their bar- 
barous impulses, they would come and take their 
prisoners by the throat, after fastening the cabin door 
to prevent interruption, and, sword in hand, make 
ready to slay them ; but an invisible hand seemed in- 
variably to withhold the uplifted arm, and restrain 
their savage fury. 

As they were still detained by the Sheik in spite of the 
arrangement to reatore them to their former master, the 
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latter at last, accompanied by a Turk from Bougie^ a 
maritime town under the government of Algiers, came 
to carry them o£f ; but sixteen of the mountaineer MoorB 
took arms and compelled him to relinquish them« 
Foiled in his chief attempt, this wretch neyertheless 
seized upon the young lady, and drew his sword to cut 
off her head, but the Turk who was with him succeeded 
in preventing this brutality, and at length it was 
settled that the captives should go back Their escort, 
sometimes out of mistaken religious zeal, sometimes from 
natural barbarity, were every instant ready to kill thenu 
At one moment they actually dragged the Abb^ and the 
steward behind a great bush, intending to sacrifice 
them in honour of the false prophet ; but even there 
these unfortunate victims escaped this imminent periL 
They reached the village, where first they had been en- 
slaved, that evening, and were regaled, as often before, 
on raw turnip-tops, without bread* Happily for MUe. 
de Bourk some of the children had taken a fancy to 
her, and obtained her the indulgence of a little milk 
and bread ; for it is usual amongst the Moors to grant 
every request made in the name of their sons, or such 
as are preferred through them ; and the common form 
of asking a favor runs thus : grainJt m$ thu in the name 
of your son. 

At length a fourth letter, written by the young lady 
to the French consul, reached his hands, the only one 
that was safely transmitted. This was sent by the 
Dey himself to Algiers, on the fourth of November, 
Imd was seen also by M. Dusault, the King's ambassa* 
dor. The unhappy young lady related in a simple but 
most touching style how that after her mother's ship* 
wreck she and her suite had been reduced to a horrible 
slavery ; that they were dying of hunger, and enduring 
all sorts of iJl-treatment firom those who >w^^ ^'^otes^R^ 
alike of religion and humamty. ^\i% \^^^sJ^ ^**^=^°^ 
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earnestly to have pity on their misery, and to send them 
some alleviation until he could obtain their liberation, 
of which the dreadful threats of the barbarians made 
them almost despair. This letter deeply affected all 
who read it, and liberal offers of money and assistance 
were pressed on M. Dusault, who being intimately ac- 
quainted with Mile, de Bourk's family, needed no 
importunity on the subject, as soon as he had learned 
her dreadful situation. He gave immediate orders for 
fitting out a French vessel then in harbour, provided a 
supply of clothes and provisions, and procured from the 
Dey a letter of recommendation to the Grand Marabout 
or high priest of Bougie, whose authority was more 
respected than any other amongst these people. He 
wrote also to the young lady, and sent her some pre- 
sents. That very evening the vessel set sail and soon 
reached Bougie. 

There Ibrahim-Aga, the national interpreter, who 
had been sent by M. Dusault, presented the letters 
he had brought from the Dey of Algiers and M. Du- 
sault to the chief marabout, (or priest,) who, although 
lying sick at the time, immediately rose and took horse 
with the marabout of Giges, the interpreter, and six or 
seven other Moors, towards the mountains. It was a 
journey of five or six days, and so soon as they arrived 
within sight of the village the Moors fastened them- 
selves in the cabin with the captives, sword in hand, to 
the number of ten or a dozen. However, the mara- 
bouts, by no means discouraged, rapped loudly at the 
doors, demanding the christians. The Moors replied 
that they were at the utmost end of the village, but 
one man who was without made a sign that they were 
in the hut at hand. Thereupon the troop alighted 
from their horses, and insisted that the door should be 
opened, which was no sooner accomplished than the 
Moors took to £ight, leaving the marabouts at liberty 
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to enter. When the captives perceived them they 
fully expected their last hour was come; hut the 
chief marahout calmed all their fears by handing to 
Mile, de Bourk the consul's letter, and giving her 
what bread and fruit was left from the provisions of his 
journey — for travellers in Africa must needs carry 
their food with them. He and his suite spent the 
night in the cabin, and then sent the children after 
their runaway fathers. The Moors returned according 
to his orders, and kissed his hand submissively; for 
they entertain the greatest respect fpr their marabouts, 
yielding more implicitly to their authority than any 
other, and dreading their curse more than all the 
threats of Algiers. 

The grand marabout then summoned the Sheik of 
the mountains, and all the heads of the village, before 
him, and when they were assembled, he explained that 
his object in coming amongst them was to reclaim five 
subjects of France who had escaped drowning, and that 
France being now at peace with all the fingdom of 
Algiers, the Moors could not, in defiance of the treaty, 
retain these French subjects, already sufferers enough 
in the loss of their relations and property. He added 
that, although the Moorish mountaineers were not in- 
deed subject to the authority of Algiers, yet that they 
profited in common with Algiers by the advantages of a 
peace with France, and that therefore they woxild be 
guilty of a great injustice if they did not release the 
prisoners, whom they had already stripped of their 
valuable possessions. The Moors defended themselves 
as well as they could with sorry excuses. 

Meanwhile, during this discussion, the unhappy cap- 
tives gradually lost the joyful hope of being at once set 
free from slavery, and were devoured by an anxiety 
nearly akin to despair ; above all, when the \3a^T^'55v83t 
explained to them that the "M-Oot^, ^^^^ Sassjgt^esR^ 
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by the reasons of the marabout, consented to set free 
the slaves, on condition that liie Sheik should keep 
Mile, de Bourk, whom he destined for a bride to his 
young son of fourteen years old, and moreover, added, 
that the match would not be unworthy of her, as, even 
were she daughter of the King of Frande, his son was 
fully equal, being bom King of the Mountains. This 
unexpected proposition was more alarming than any 
previous event, and their captivity, hard as it was, 
appeared more tolerable than the idea of leaving their 
mistress to the tender mercies of these barbarians. 
Such was their sorrowful position, and such the ap- 
prehensions of Mile, de Bourk, whilst the Sheik re- 
mained inflexible; but at last the marabout, drawing 
him aside, dropped some golden coins into his hand, 
with a promise of a further supply. This changed the 
aspect of affairs in an instant — ^from that moment he 
became reasonable. 

The ransom of the whole party was fixed at nine 
hundred piastres. The mountaineers declared to the 
deputies, at the conclusion of the agreement, that 
they had yielded altogether out of reverence for their 
marabout, and not from any fear of the Dey of 
Algiers. The marabout, leaving one Turk, and a 
quantity of valuable trinkets as pledges of his good 
faith, carried off the five captives. They proceeded to 
Bougie, passing the nights on the journey in Moorish 
huts, when they were happy enough to meet with any. 
On their arrival, December 6th, they were furnished 
with some linen to wear under their cloaks, as the 
clothes purchased and sent for their use had been given 
up as presents, to facilitate their liberation from the 
Moors. 

At ten in the evening they went on board the vessel, 

which reached. Algiers at break of day on the 13th. 

The moment she appeared in sight, M.D\isaa\\.'^^^^aeL 
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fired a salute, to which the other joyfully replied. 
This signal conveyed the glad tidings of the prisoners* 
safety, which had heen anxiously and impatiently 
awaited. The ship's hoat was sent for them to land, 
and the consul, with the principal French residents, 
came to accompany them from the landing place to the 
ambassador's hotel, which was crowded with Christians, 
Turks, and even Jews. The ambassador himself re- 
ceived Mile, de Bourk at the grand entrance, and, 
taking her hand, conducted her first of all to his private 
chapel, where she received the infinite consolation of 
assisting at mass. A Te Deum was afterwards sung in 
grateful acknowledgment of tiiis merciful release. All 
present were in tears, and even the Turks and Jews 
were ov-erpowered by emotion, to see so young a child 
fresh from the terrors, the bereavements, and the 
sufferings of her state of slavery, and yet possessing 
h«r soul so patientiy. True nobility was stamped upon 
her countenance and manners, her language showed 
tJie re&iement of her educati<Hi, and it was evident 
liiat her spirit had risen superior to the bitterness of 
the affliction in which she had been steeped. After an 
interval of some days, to recruit the strength of the 
enfraiichised prisoners and their Moorish escort, the 
nine hundred pieoes agreed on as the ransom of 
Mile, de Bourk and her suite were paid over to the 
deputy of the grand marabout.* Several presents were 
also added by M. Dusault for the marabout, and the 
other officers who had been instrumental in the nego- 
ciation. 

On the 6th of January, 1720, Mile, de Bourk, 
accmnpanied by her uncle and the waiting woman, 
embarked on board M. Dusault's vessel, and arrived 
at Marseilles on tiie 20th of March. The Marquis de 
Varennes, who was her uncle, came thither '^x^<i««OK^a. 
bereaved niece from the hiaaAa oi VJaa ws^^»s»^^'«^- ^^^^ 
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remained thenceforth amongst her nearest relations, 

until her marriage with the Marquis de T . Her 

life with him was long and happy. She died in 1780, 
hut her children are honorably esteemed in Provence at 
this day. 



A BEE HUNT IN THE PKAIKIES. 

The beautiful forest in which we were encamped 
abounded in bee-trees, — ^that is to say, trees in the 
decayed trunks of which wild bees had established 
their hives. It is surprising in what countless swarms 
the bees have overspread the Far West, within but a 
moderate number of years. The Indians consider 
them the harbinger of the white man, as the buffalo is 
of the red man ; and say that, in proportion as the bee 
advances, the Indian and buffalo retire. We are always 
accustomed to associate the hum of the beehive with 
the farmhouse and flower-garden, and to consider those 
industrious little animals as connected with the busy 
haunts of man ; and I am told that the wild bee is 
seldom to be met with at any great distance from the 
frontier. They have been the heralds of civilization, 
steadfastly preceding it as it advanced from the Atlantic 
borders ; and some of the ancient settlers of the West 
pretend to give the very year when the honey-bee first 
crossed the Mississippi. The Indians with surprise 
found the mouldering trees of their forests suddenly 
teeming with ambrosial sweets, and nothing, I am told, 
can exceed the greedy relish with which they banquet 
£or the first time upon this unbought luxury of the 
tfi/demess. 
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At present the honey-bee swarms in myriads in the 
noble groves and forests which skirt and intersect the 
prairies, and extend along the alluvial bottoms of the 
rivers. It seems to me as if these beautiful regions 
answer literally to the description of the land of 
promise, — " a land flowing with milk and honey ;" for 
the rich pasturage of the prairies is calculated to 
sustain herds of cattle, as countless as the sands upon 
the sea shore, while the flowers with which they are 
enamelled render them a very paradise for the nectar- 
seeking bee. 

We had not been long in the camp when a party set 
out in quest of a bee-tree ; and, being curious to witness 
the sport, I gladly accepted an invitation to accompany 
them. The party was headed by a veteran bee-hunter, 
a tall lank fellow in homespun garb, that hung loosely 
about his limbs, and a straw hat, shaped not unlike a 
bee-hive; a comrade, equally uncou^ in garb, and 
without a hat, straddled along at his heels, with a long 
rifle on his shoulder. To these succeeded half-a-dozen 
others, some with axes and some with rifles, for no one 
stirs far from the camp without his flre-arms, so as to 
be ready either for wild deer or wild Indian. 

After proceeding some distance we came to an open 
glade on the skirts of the forest. Here our leader 
halted, and then advanced quietly to a low bush, on the 
top of which I perceived a piece of honeycomb. This 
I found was the bait or lure for the wild bees. Several 
were humming about it, and diving into its cells. When 
they had laden themselves with honey they would rise 
into the air, and dart off in a straight line, almost with 
the velocity of a bullet. The hunters watched atten- 
tively the course they took, and then set off in the 
same direction, stumbfing along over twisted roots and 
fellen trees, with their eyes turned up to ti^a ^^. "^ 
this way they traced the houey-Aajfliexi^iQfe^ ^«i ^^\x.\ss?^^> 
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in the hollow trunk of a blasted oak, where, after 
buzzing about for a moment, they entered a hole about 
sixty feet from the ground. 

Two of the bee-hunters now plied their axes vigo- 
rously at the foot of the tree, to level it with the 
ground. The mere spectators and amateurs, in the 
meantime, drew off to a cautious distance, to be out of 
the way of the falling of the tree and the vengeance of 
its inmates. The jarring blows of the axe seemed to 
have no effect in alarming or disturbing this most 
industrious community. They continued to ply at 
their usual occupations, some arriving full freighted 
into port, others sallying forth on new expeditions, like 
80 many merchantmen in a money-making metropolis, 
little suspicious of impending bankruptcy and downfell. 
Even a loud crack, which announced the disrupture of 
the trunk, failed to divert their attention from the 
intense pursuit of gain. At length, down came the 
tree with a tremendous crash, bursting open from end 
to end, and displaying all the hoarded treasures of the 
commonwealth. 

One of the hunters immediately ran up with a wisp 
of lighted hay, as a defence against the bees. Tl^ 
latter, however, made no attack and sought no revenge. 
They seemed stupefied by the catastrophe and un- 
suspicious of its cause, and remained crawling and 
buzzing about the ruins without offering us any 
molestation. Every one of the party now fell to, with 
spoon and hunting knife, to scoop out the flakes of 
honeycomb with which the hollow trunk was stored. 
Some of them were of old date, and a deep brown 
colour ; others were beautifully white, and the honey 
in their cells was almost limpid. Such of the combs 
as were entire were placed in camp kettles to be con- 
vejed to the encampment; those which had been 
^sMvered in the fall were devoured xitj^ou the s^t. 
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Every stark bee-hunter was to be seen with a rich 
morsel in his hand, dripping about his fingers, and dis- 
appearing as rapidly as a cream tart before the holiday 
appetite of a schoolboy. 

Nor was it the bee-hunters alone that profited by the 
downfall of this industrious commimity; — as if the 
bees would carry through the similitude of their habits 
with those of laborious and gainful man, I beheld 
numbers from rival hives arriving on eager wing to 
enrich themselves with the ruins of their neighbours. 
These busied themselves as eagerly and cheerfully as 
so many wreckers on an Indiaman that has been driven 
on shore ; plunging into the cells of the broken honey- 
combs, banqueting greedily on the spoil, and then 
winging their way fall freighted to their homes. As to 
the poor proprietors of tbB ruin, they seemed to have 
no heart to do anything, — ^not even to taste the nectar 
that flowed around them ; but crawled backwards and 
forwards in vacant desolation, as I have seen a poor 
feUow, with his hands in his pockets, whistling vacantly 
and despondingly about the ruins of his house that had 
been burnt. 

It is difficult to describe the bewilderment and con- 
fusion of the bees of the bankrupt hive who had been 
absent at the time of the catastrophe, and who arrived 
from time to time, with full cargoes from abroad. At 
first they wheeled about in the air, in the place where 
the fallen tree had once reared its head, astonished at 
finding it all a vacuum. At length, as if comprehending 
their disaster, they settled down in clusters on a dry 
branch of a neighbouring tree, whence they seemed to 
contemplate the prostrate ruin, and to buzz forth doleful 
lamentations over the downfall of their republic. It 
was a scene on which a philosopher might have mo- 
ralised by the hour. 

We now abandoned tlie ip\ace,\"^^'^%'°^^^^^^^'^ 
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in the hollow of the tree. " It will all be cleared oflF 
by varmint," said one of the rangers. " What vermin ? " 
asked I. " Oh, bears, and skunks, and racoons, and 
Opossums. The bears are the knowingest varmint for 
finding out a bee-tree in the world. They'll gnaw for 
days together at the trunk till they make a hole big 
enough to get in their paws, and then theyll haul out 
honey, bees, and all." 

Irving's Touk in the Pbaibies. 



THE " MOVING PACK" 

In the year 1723 Colonel Ridley returned from India 
with what, in those days, was accounted an immense 
fortune, and retired to a country seat on the banks of 
North Tyne in Northumberland. The house was 
rebuilt and furnished with every thing elegant and 
costly ; and, amongst others, a service of plate, sup- 
posed to be worth £ 1000. He went to London an- 
nually with his family, during a few of the winter 
months, and at these times there were but few left at 
his country house. At the time we treat of, there 
were only three domestics residing there; a maid 
servant, whose name was Alice, kept the house, and 
there were besides, an old man and a boy, by name 
Eichard and Edward, to thrash the com and take care 
of some cattle; the two ploughmen were boarded in 
houses of their own. 

One afternoon, as Alice was sitting spinning, a 
pedlar entered the hall with a strange looking pack on 
his. back. Alice had seen one as long, and one as 
broad ; but a pack equally long, broad, and thick, she 
Aad never seen. It was about the middle of winter, 
when the days were short, and tihe mgYi\.^ Cicild^ lo^^i 
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and wearisome. The pedlar was a handsome, well- 
dressed man, and very likely to be a very agreeable 
companion on such a night as that ; yet Alice declared 
that from the very first she did not like his looks, and 
when he came to ask a night's lodging, he met with a pe- 
remptory refusal. " But are you really going to put me 
away to night?" "Yes." "Indeed, my dear girl, 
you must not be so unreasonable ; I am come straight 
from Newcastle, where I have been purchasing a fresh 
stock of goods, which are so heavy, that I cannot travel 
far with them, and as the people around are all of the 
poorer sort, I would rather make you a present of the 
finest shawl in my pack than go farther." At the 
mention of the shawl, the picture of deliberation was 
pourtrayed in lively colours on Alice's face for a little, 
but which her prudence dispelled. " No, she was but a 
servant, and had orders to harbour no person about the 
house, but such as came on business, nor these either, 
unless she was well acquainted with them." "What 
the worse can you, or your master be, or any one else, 
by suffering me to tarry until the morning ? Indeed, I 
am not able to carry my goods farther to-night." 
" Then you must leJave them, or get a horse to carry 
them away." " Well, well, I cannot blame you ; since 
no better may be, I must leave them, and go search 
for lodgings myself somewhere else, for, fatigued as I 
am, it is as much as my life is worth to endeavour 
to carry them farther." Alice was rather taken at her 
word; she wanted nothing to do with his goods, for as 
the man was displeased at her, he might accuse her of 
stealing some of them ; but it was an alternative she 
had proposed, and against which she could start no 
plausible objection; so she consented, though with 
much reluctance. " But the pack will be better out of 
your way," said he, " and safer, if ^wji^^rs^Xi^ ^'^^^^^^tx 
»s lock it by in some room ot do^^t.^ ^?^^ ^Qasaso^^ 
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him into a low parlour, where he placed it carefully 
on two chairs, and went his way, wishing Alice a good 
night. 

When Alice and the pack were left together in the 
large house by themselves, she feh a kind of undefined 
terror come over her mind about it. " What can be in 
it," said she to herself, " that makes it so heavy ? 
Surely when the man carried it this length, he might 
have carried it farther. It is a very strange pack; 
I'll go and look at it once again, and see what I think 
of it ; and suppose I handle it all around, I shall then 
perhaps have a good guess of what is within. 

Alice went cautiously and fearfully into the parlour 
and opened a wall-press, though she wanted nothing in 
the press, indeed never looked into it, for her eyes were 
fixed on the pack, and the longer she looked at it, the 
worse she liked it ; and as to handling it, she would 
not have touched it for all that it contained. She 
came again into the kitchen and conversed with her- 
self. She thought of the man's earnestness to leave it 
—of its monstrous shape, and every circumstance con- 
nected with it; — ^they were all mysterious, and she was 
convinced in her own mind, that there was something 
unccmny, if not unearthly, in the pack. 

What surmises will not fear ^q rise to in the mind 
of a woman ! She lighted a candle, and went again 
into the parlour, closed the window shutters, and 
barred them ; but before she came out, she set herself 
upright, held in her breath, and took another steady 
and scrutinizing look at the pack. Merciful heavens ! 
she saw it moving^ as visibly as ever she saw anything 
in her life. Every hair on her head stood upright. 
Every inch of flesh on her body crept like a nest of 
pismires. She hastened into the kitchen as fast as she 
could, for her knees bent under her. Terror had 
^nrerwbelmed the heart of poor AEce. SYi^ y^"^ ^^ 
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the candle, lighted it again, and, not being able to find 
a candlestick, though a dozen stood on the shelf in the 
fore kitchen, she set it in a water-jug, and ran out to 
the bam for old Richard. " Oh Richard ! Oh, for 
mercy's sake, Richard, make haste, and come into the 
house. Come away, Richard." Why, what is the 
matter, Alice? what is wrong?" "Oh, Richard! a 
pedlar came into the hall entreating for lodgings ; well, 
I would not let him stay on any account, and, behold, 
he has gone off and left his pack." " And what is the 
great matter in that," said Richard. " I will wager a 
penny he will look after it before it shall look after 
him." " But, oh Richard, I tremble to tell you ! We 
are all undone, for it is a living pack. I have seen 
it move!" "A living pack!" said Richard, staring 
at Alice, and letting his chops fall down. He had 
just lifted his flail over his head, but when he heard 
of a living pack, he dropped one end of the handstaff 
to the floor, and, leaning on the other, took such 
a look at Alice. He never took such a look at her in 
his life. " A living pack ! " said Richard. " Why, the 
woman is mad, without all doubt." " Oh, Richard ! 
come away. Heaven knows what is in it ! but I tell 
you I saw it moving as plainly as I see you now. 
Make haste and come, Richard." Richard did not 
stand to expostulate any longer, nor even to put on his 
coat, but followed Alice into the house, assuring her 
by the way, that it was nothing but a whim, and just 
of a piece with many of her phantasies. "But," 
added he, " of all the foolish ideas that ever possessed 
your brain, this is the most unfeasible, unnatural, and 
impossible. How can a pack, made up of napkins, 
and muslins, and corduroys, ever become alive ? It is 
even worse than to suppose a horse's hair will turn an 
eel." So saying, he lifted the candle qvsl\. ^1 *Cw^ ^J^^^ 
and^ turning about, never Btop^^ ^aSL\kfe V«AL\3^^^s^sia£^ 
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upon the pack. He felt the deals that surrounded its 
edges to prevent the goods being rumpled and spoiled 
by carrying, the cords that bound it, and the canvass 
in which it was wrapped. " The pack was well enough, 
he found nought about it that other packs wanted. It 
was just like other packs, made up of the same stuff. 
He saw nought that ailed it. And a good large pack 
it was. It would cost the honest man £ 200, if not 
more. It would cost him ^6300 or ^6360 if the goods 
were fine. But he would make it all up again by 
cheating fools, like Alice, with his gewgaws." Alice 
testified some little disappointment at seeing Kichard 
unconvinced, even by ocular proof. She wished she 
had never seen him or it however; for she was con- 
vinced there was something mysterious about it ; that 
they were stolen goods, or something that way ; and 
she was terrified to stay in the house with it. But 
Hichard assured her the pack was a proper enough 
pack. 

During this conversation Edward came in. He 
was a lad about sixteen years of age, son to a coal- 
driver on the Border — was possessed of a good deal of 
humour and ingenuity, but somewhat roguish and for- 
ward in his manners. He was about this time intent 
on shooting the crows and birds of various kinds that 
alighted in whole flocks where he foddered the cattle. 
He had bought a huge old military gun, which he 
denominated Copenhagen, and was continually thun- 
dering away at them. He was at this very moment 
come, in a great haste, for Copenhagen, having seen a 
glorious chance of sparrows, and a Robin-red-breast 
among them, feeding on the site of a com rick, but 
hearing them talk of something mysterious, and a 
living pack, he pricked up his ears, and was all atten- 
t/on, " Faith, Alice," said he, " if you will let me, 111 
shoot it. " ''Hold jovLT peace, fo6\isVi\ioy " m<i^Cilaftxd- 
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Edward took the candle from Richard, who still held 
it in his hand, and gliding down the passage, edged up 
to the parlour door, and watched the pack attentively for 
about two minutes. He then came back with a spring, 
and with looks very diiBferent from those which regu- 
lated his features as he went down. " As sure as I 
stood here I saw it stirring." " Hold your peace, you 
goose," said Richard. Edward maintained that he saw 
it moving. "Faith, Alice," said he again, "if you will 
let me. 111 shoot it." " I teU you to hold your peace, 
you fool," said Richard. " No," said Edward, " in the 
multitude of counsellors there is safety; and I will 
maintain this to be our safest plan. Our master's 
house is consigned to our care, and the wealth that it 
contains may tempt some people to use stratagems. 
Now, if we open up this man's pack, he may pursue us 
for damages to any amount, but if I shoot it what 
amends can he get of me ? If there is anything that 
should not be there, how I will pepper it ! And if it is 
lawful goods, he can only make me pay for the few 
that are damaged, which I wiU get at valuation ; so, if 
none of you agree, I wiU take all the blame upon my- 
self, and bestow a shot upon it. So, snatching up Copen- 
hagen in one hand, and the candle in the other, he 
hastened down the passage, and at once fired at the 
pack. Gracious heavens ! The blood gushed out upon 
the floor like a torrent, and a hideous roar, followed by 
the groans of death, issued from the pack. Edward 
dropped Copenhagen upon the ground, and ran into 
the kitchen like one distracted. The kitchen was 
darkish, for he had left the candle in the parlour; 
so, taking to the door, without being able to utter 
a word, he ran to the hills like a wild roe, looking 
over each shoulder, as fast as he could turn his head 
from the one side to the other. Alice follo^o.^. ^a. ^s^s^ 
as she could, but lost laali ^^ ^ft;^ ^1 ^^«s.^. "^^^^ 
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was all the time sighing and crying most pitifully. 
Old Richard stood for a short space in a state of petri- 
fleustion, but at length, after some hasty ejaculations, he 
ventured into the parlour. The whole floor flowed 
with blood. The pack had thrown itseK on the ground ; 
but the groans and cries had ceased, and only a kind 
of guttural noise was heard from it. Knowing that 
something must now be done, he ran after his com- 
panions, and called on them to come back. Though 
Edward had ran forward a good way, yet, as he never 
took time to consider of the utility of any thing, but 
acted from immediate impulse, he turned, and came 
back as fast as he had gone away. Alice also came 
homeward, but more slowly, and crying even more 
bitterly than before. Edward overtook her, and they 
arrived quickly at home. 

They were soon all three in the parlour, and in no 
little agitation of mind unloosed the pack, when the 
principal part of the contents was found to be a stout 
young man, whom Edward had shot through the 
heart, and thus bereaved of existence in a few minutes. 
They made all possible speed in extricating the corpse, 
intending to call medical assistance, but it was too 
late ; the vital spark was gone for ever. *' Alas," said 
old Richard, heaving a deep sigh, '' poor man, *tis all 
over with him ! I wish he had lived a little longer to 
have repented of this ; for he has surely died in a bad 
cause. Poor man! he was somebody's son, and no 
doubt dear to them ; and nobody can tell how small 
a crime this hath, by a regular gradation, become the 
fruits of." Richard came twice across his eyes with 
the sleeve of his shirt, for he was still without his 
coat ; tender thoughts shot through his heart. " Alas, 
if his parents are alive, how will fiieir hearts bear this, 
j>oor creatures ! " said Richard, weeping outright; "poor 
tares/ God pity them 1 " 
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The way the man was packed up was artful and 
curious. His knees were brought up towards his 
breast, and his feet and legs stuffed in a wooden box ; 
another wooden box, a size larger, and wanting the 
bottom, made up the vacancy betwixt his face and 
knees, and there being only one fold of canvass around 
this, he breathed with the greatest freedom ; no doubt 
it had been the heaving of his breast which had caused 
the movement noticed by the servants. His ri^t arm 
was within the box, and to his hand was tied a cutlass, 
with which he could rip himself from his confinement 
at once. There were also four loaded pistols secreted 
with him, and a silver wind-caU. On coming to ihe 
pistols and cutlass, " Villain," said old Richard, " see 
what he has here. But I should not call him villain," 
said he again, softening his tone ; " for he is now gone 
to answer at that bar where no false witness, nor 
loquacious orator, can bias the justice of the sentence 
pronounced on him. We can judge only from appear- 
ances, but thanks to our kind Maker and Preserver, 
that he was discovered, else it is probable that none 
of us would have again seen the light of day." These 
moral reflections, firom the mouth of old Richard, by 
degrees raised the spirits of Edward : he was bewil- 
dered in uncertainty, and had undoubtedly given him- 
self up for lost ; but he now began to discover that he 
bad done a meritorious and manful action, and, for the 
first time since he had fired the fatal shot, ventured to 
spesk. "Sure it was lucky that I shot then," said 
Edward; but neither of his companions answered 
either good or bad. Alice behaved and assisted at this 
bloody affair better than might have been expected. 
Edward surveyed the pistols all round, two of which 
were of curious workmanship. "But what do you 
think he was going to do with all thea^ l\i\!a%^Y^ ^'^^ 
EdwBrd." "I think you need not %i^ ^iicfflXr ^S^'Sosss^ 
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answered. " Well, it was a mercy that I shot, after 
all," said Edward, " for if we had loosed him out, we 
should all have been dead in a minute. I have given 
him a good broadside, though. But look ye, Richard, 
Providence has directed me to the right spot, for I 
might as readily have lodged the contents of Copenhagen 
in one of these empty boxes." " It has been a deep 
laid scheme," said Richard, "to murder us, and rob 
our master's house; there must certainly be more 
concerned in it than these two." 

Ideas beget ideas, often quite different, and then 
others again in unspeakable gradation, which run 
through and shift within the mind with as much velocity 
as the streamers around the pole in a frosty night. 
On Richard's speaking of more concerned, Edward in- 
stantaneously thought of a gang of thieves by night, — 
how he would break the leg of one — shoot another 
through the head — and scatter them like chaff before 
the wind. So high was the young and ardent mind of 
the youth wrought up by this train of ideas, that he was 
striding up and down the floor, while his eyes gleamed as 
one mad. " Oh ! if I had but plenty guns, and nothing 
ado but to shoot, how I would pepper the dogs ! " said 
he with great vehemence, to the no small astonishment 
of his two associates, who thought him demented. 
" What can the boy mean ?" said old Richard, "What 
ails him at the dogs ?" " Oh, it is the robbers that 
I mean," said Edward. " What robbers, you young 
fool?" said Richard. "Why, do not you think that 
the pedlar will come back at the dead of the night to 
the assistance of his friend, and bring plenty of help 
with him too ?" said Edward. " There is not a doubt 
of it," said old Richard, who saw in a moment what 
had not before struck him. " There is not a doubt of 
i4 " said Alice ; and both stood up stiff with fear and 
^^stomshment "Oh I merciful heaven. \ ^\i^^ ia to 
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become of us ?" said Alice again, " What are we to 
do ?" " Let us trust in the Lord," said old Richard. 
" And in old Copenhagen too," said Edward, putting 
down the frizzel, and making it spring up again with 
a loud snap five or six times. "But, what are we 
thinking about ? Ill run and gather in all the guns 
in the country." The impulse of the moment was 
Edward's monitor. Off he ran like fire, and warned a 
few of the coloners retainers, who he knew kept guns 
about them ; these again warned others, and at eight 
o'clock they had twenty-five men in the house, and 
sixteen loaded pieces, including Copenhagen, and the 
four pistols found on the deceased. These were dis- 
tributed amongst the front windows in the upper 
stories, and ttie rest, armed with pitchforks, old 
swords, and cudgels, kept watch below. Edward had 
taken care to place himself, with a comrade, at a 
window immediately facing the approach to the house. 
All remained quiet until an hour past midnight, when 
it entered into Edward's teeming brain to blow the 
thief s silver wind-call ; so without warning any of the 
rest, he put his head out at the window, and blew 
imtU all the hills and woods around gave back their 
echoes. This alarmed the guards, as not knowing the 
meaning of it ; but how were they astonished at hearing 
it answered by another at no great distance ! The state 
of anxiety into which this sudden and unforseen cir- 
cumstance threw our armed peasants, is more easily 
conceived than described. The fate of their master's 
great wealth, and even their own fates, was soon to be 
decided, and none hut he who surveys and overrules 
futurity could tell what was to be the issue. Every 
breast heaved quicker, every breath was cut short, 
every gun was cocked and pointed toward the court- 
gate, every orb of vision was strained to di&ccs^^^. ^^^ 
approaching foe by the dim Ug\it, oi)(!cL<ei ^Xaxrj ^sss^^^^-* 
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and every ear expanded to catch the distant sounds as 
they floated on the slow frosty breeze. 

The suspense was not of long continuance. In less 
than Ave minutes the trampling of horses was heard, 
which increased as they approached to the noise of 
thunder ; and in due course, a body of men on horse- 
back, according to the account given by the coloners 
people, exceeding their own number, came up at a 
brisk trot, and began to enter the court-gate. Edward, 
unable to restrain himself any longer, fired Copenhagen 
in their faces : one of the foremost dropped, and his 
horse made a spring towards the hall door. This dis- 
eharge was rather premature, as the wall still shielded 
a part of the gang from the windows. It was, how- 
ever, the watchword to all the rest, and in the course 
of two seconds the whole sixteen guns were discharged 
at them. Before the smoke dispersed they had all fled, 
no doubt greatly amazed at the reception they met 
with. Edward and his comrade ran down stairs to see 
how matters stood, for it was their opinion that they 
had shot them every one, and that their horses had 
taken fright at the noise, and galloped off without 
them ; but as the party below warmly protested against 
their opening any of the doors till day, they were 
obliged to betake themselves again to their berth up 
stairs. 

Though our peasants had gathered up a little courage 
and confidence, their situation was to them a strange 
and fearful one. They saw and heard a part of their 
fellow-creatures moaning and expiring in agonies in 
the open air, which was intensely cold, yet durst not 
go to administer the least rehef, for fear of a surprise. 
An hour or two after this great brush, Edward and his 
messmate descended again, and begged hard for leave 
to go and reconnoitre for a few minutes, which after 
^^ftzoi^ disputes was granted. They found only four 
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men faUen, who appeaxed to be all quite dead. One 
of them was lying within the porch ; the other three 
were without, at a considerable distance from each 
other. They durst not follow their track farther, as 
the road entered betwixt groves and trees, but re- 
treated into their posts without touching anything. 

About an hour before day, some of them were 
alarmed at hearing the sound of horses feet a second 
time, which, however, was only indistinct, and heard 
at considerable intervals, and nothing of them ever 
appeared. Not long after this, Edward and his friend 
were almost frightened out of their wits, at seeing, as 
^ej thought, the dead man within the gate endeavour- 
ing to get up and escape. They had seen him dead, 
lying surrounded by a deluge of congealed blood ; and — 
nothing but the ideas of ghosts and hobgoblins entering 
their brains — ^they were so indiscreet as never to think 
of firing, but ran and told the tale of horror to some of 
their neighbours. The sky was by this time grown so 
dark, that nothing could be seen with precision ; and 
they all remained in anxious incertainty, until the 
opening day discovered to them, by degrees, that the 
corpses were removed, and nothing left but large sheets 
of frozen blood; and the morning's alarms by the 
ghost and the noise of horses had been occasioned by 
some of the friends of the men that had fallen con- 
veying them away for fear of a discovery. 

Next morning the news flew like wild-fire, and the 
three servants were surrounded by crowds of idle and 
officious people, some inquiring after the smallest par- 
ticulars, some begging to see the body that lay in the 
parlour, and others poring over the sheets of crimson 
ice, and tracing the drops of blood on the road down 
the wood. The colonel had no country agent, nor any 
particular friend in the neighbourhood*, ^<i \5aa ^al&sst 
was not pursued with that b^^qqAl '^\ii<52tL ^^^ x^^a^s^ss&fc 
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to the discovery of the accomplices. Dr. Herbert, the 
physician who attended the family occasionally, wrote 
to the colonel, by post, concerning the affair; but 
though he lost no time, it was the fifth day before he 
arrived. Advertisements were then issued and posted 
up in all the public places, offering a reward for the dis- 
covery of any persons lately killed or wounded. All the 
dead and sick within twenty miles were inspected by 
medical men, and a most extensive search made, but to 
no purpose. It was too late ; all was secured. Some 
indeed were missing, but plausible pretences being made 
for their absence, nothing could be done. But certain it 
is, sundry of these were never seen any more in the 
country, though many of the neighbourhood declared 
they were such people as nobody could have thought of 
suspecting. 

The body of the unfortunate man who was shot in 
the pack lay open for inspection a fortnight, but none 
would ever acknowledge so much as having seen him. 
The colonel then caused him to be buried at Balling- 
ham; but it was confidently reported that his grave 
was opened and his corpse taken away. In short, not 
one engaged in this desperate attempt was ever dis- 
covered. A constant watch was kept by night for 
some time. The colonel rewarded the defenders of 
his house liberally. Old Kichard remained in the 
family during the rest of his life. Alice was married 
to a tobacconist at Hexham. Edward was made the 
coloners gamekeeper, and had a present of a fine gold- 
mounted gun given him. His master afterwards pro- 
cured him a commission in a regiment of foot, and 
he soon afterwards went abroad on foreign service. 
He was shot through the shoulder at the battle of 
Fontenoy, but recovered, and, retiring on half pay, 
took a swaU farm on the Scottish side. His character 
was that of a brave, though rasli of^cei*, Idnd, gjanerous 
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and open-hearted in all situations. I have often stood 
at his knee, and listened with wonder and amazement 
to his stories of battles and sieges, but none of them 
ever pleased me better than that of the Moving Pack. 



MR. WATERTON'S ADVENTURE IN THE 

"POLLUX." 

We left Rome with our two servants on the 16th of 
June, 1841 ; and the next day, at four o'clock in the 
afternoon, we went on board the Pollux steamer of two- 
hundred-horse power, at Civita Vecchia, and shaped 
our course for Leghorn. The weather was charmingly 
serene ; scarcely a ripple could be perceived upon old 
ocean's surface ; and when the night set in, although 
there was no moon, the brilliancy of the stars made 
ample amends for her non-appearance. I soon re- 
marked a want of nautical discipline on board the 
Pollux ; and ere the sun went down, I had observed to 
a gentleman standing by me, that in all my life I had 
never been on board of a vessel where unseamanlike 
conduct was more apparent. 

After making choice of a convenient part of the deck, 
I laid me down in my travelling cloak to pass the night 
there, having Mr. Macintosh's life-preserver in my 
pocket He had made me a present of this preserver 
some twenty years ago, and I have never gone to sea 
without it. Contrary to their usual custom, my sisters 
preferred to sleep that night on deck on account of the 
serenity of the weather ; and as our two servants fol- 
lowed tiieir example, none of our party went below, for 
my son Edmund had already cho^iOiAKva «^\. ^"^ "^^^^^^1^ 
ment near to the place li^hexe 1 -waa Te^«ca%. "^ ^"\2»ft^ 
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the great awning above us. It had been left expanded 
apparently more through neglect than with an intention 
to accommodate the passengers. 

Suddenly, our sleep was broken by a tremendous 
crash, which at first I took to be the bursting of the 
boiler. But I was soon undeceived ; for, on looking 
around I saw a huge steamer aboard of us, nearly amid- 
ships. It proved to be the Monjibello, of 340 horse 
power, from Leghorn to Civita Vecchia. She had 
come into us a little abaft the paddle-wheels, with such 
force that her cutwater had actually penetrated into our 
after-cabin. In all probability she would have cut us 
in two, had not her bowsprit fortunately come in con- 
tact with our funnel, which was smashed in pieces, and 
driven overboard by the shock. The Pollux instantly 
became a wreck, with her parts amid-ships stove in ; 
and it was evident that she had but a very little time 
to float. 

I found my family all around me; and having 
slipped on and inflated my life-preserver, I entreated 
them to be cool and temperate, and they all obeyed me 
most implicitly. My little boy had gone down on his 
knees, and was praying fervently to £he blessed Virgin 
to take us under her protection, whilst Miss Edmon- 
stone kept crying out in a tone of deep anxiety, " Oh, 
save the poor boy, and never mind me ! " 

Sad and woeful was the scene around us. The rush 
to get into the Monjibello, which, thanks to Charles 
Bonaparte (Prince Canino) was stiU alongside of us, 
caused unutterable confusion. Some were pulled up 
on deck by the passengers and crew of the Monjibello ; 
others managed to get on board of her without help ; 
and others ran to and fro, bereft of all self-conmiand ; 
whilst our damaged vessel herself was sinking deeper 
&nd deeper every minute into her watery grave. 
Con£ding in my valuable life-pieaer^eijlxemaaxiad 
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on board the Pollux till nearly all had left her. I had 
managed to keep possession of my favourite travelling 
cloak, and should have saved it idtimately, but for the 
following misadventure. A fine young German woman, 
with a child under her arm, apparently terrified out 
of her senses, seized fast hold of me by her hand 
that was firee, just as I was in the act of trying to get 
into the Monjibello. Her convulsive grasp held me so 
completely fest, that I could neither advance nor 
retreat. I begged of her in French for the love of God 
to let go her hold, or we should both of us inevitably 
perish. But she was unconscious of what I said ; and 
with her mouth half open, and with her eyes fixed 
steadfastly on me, she continued to grasp me close 
under the ribs, with fearful desperation. I now aban- 
doned my cloak to its fate; and then, having both 
hands firee, I succeeded in tearing myself from her 
grasp, and got up the side of the Monjibello by means 
of a rope which was hanging there. 

We were all saved except one man. He was a 
respectable ship-captain from Naples, and was on his 
way to Leghorn, in order to purchase a vessel. In 
talking over his death the morning after, it was sur- 
mised that he had all his money in gold sewed up in a 
belt around his body; — a thing common in these 
countries ; and to this might be attributed his untimely 
end, for I heard one of the Monjibello sailors say, that 
he had got hold of the captain's hand after he had 
fallen into the sea, but that the weight was too much 
for him ; and so the poor captain sank to the bottom 
and perished there. 

Mr. Frederick Massey, first engineer on board of the 
Pollux, performed an act of courage which ought to be 
made known to the public. He had effected his eacoqe 
firom the sinking vessel into tKe^ "^ovi^^^Ci^'^y^ \sv5^» ^^- 
Becting that the boiler of tlie ioTOkSC xov^X. ^t::*^^^ ^*^^ 
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cause additional horrors, he went back to her, and 
eased the safety-yaLve, at the time when the engine- 
room was filling fast with water. Having performed 
this eminent service^ the gallant fellow got safely back 
again on board the Monjibello. 

The two steamers were now at a short distance from 
each other. I kept a steadfast eye on the shattered 
Pollux, knowing that her final catastrophe must be 
close at hand. She went down stem foremost, but she 
hesitated a while in the act of sinking, as though 
unwiUing to disappear for ever. This momentary and 
unexpected pause gave us some hopes that she might 
remain waterlogged ; and I said to a gentleman standing 
by me, I do not despair of seeing her at to-morrow's 
dawn. But she tarried only for a few minutes. Her 
forepart then appeared to rise up perpendicularly. She 
sank gradually lower and lower. We saw her last light 
extinguished in the water ; and then all was still, for 
there was no wind in the heavens ; and so easy was 
her descent into the *' chambers of the deep/' tliat it 
caused no apparent temporary whirlpool on the place 
which she had just occupied. Thus foundered the 
Pollux steamer, with all her goods and property on 
board. Not a spar, not a plank, not a remnant of any 
thing was left behind her. Many were of opinion that 
she floated not more than ten minutes from the time 
that she received her death blow; others again con- 
jectured that she remained a short half hour : probably, 
some sixteen or eighteen minutes will not be far from 
the mark. 

All our hopes of safety now depended upon the 
Monjibello. But the worst was apprehended, knowing 
that she herself must have received a tremendous 
shock at the time that she ran on board the Pollux. 

^e general perturbation was much increased by a 
iiqH}rt tb&t the Monjibello \78iA a;c>tA]L<Q2ii^ ^a^E!!ai<^^ 
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and a demand was immediately made by the passengers 
to be put on shore at the nearest point of land. 

Prince Canino (Charles Bonaparte) had come pas- 
senger in the Monjibello from Leghorn; and his 
exertions to save us were beyond all praise. The fatal 
collision had taken place some five miles from the Island 
of Elba. The prince immediately offered his services 
to go to Portolongoni, in order to obtain permission for 
us to land there. Indeed, under Heaven, we already 
owed our lives to Prince Canino, for when the Mon- 
jibello had backed out from the vn-eck of the Pollux, 
and was in the act of sheering off from alongside of us, 
he, vdth the characteristic judgment of his unde 
Napoleon in the hour of need, ran to the helm, and, 
knocking the steersman aside, took hold of it himself, 
and pla^ the Monjibello in a situation to enable us to 
pass on board of her from the sinking Pollux. Had 
the prince not done this, the loss of life would have 
been terrible, for we had been deprived of our boat, 
three people having made off vdth it to save their own 
lives, at tihe time when all was in confusion. 

The prince having reached Portolongoni in one of 
the Monjibello's boats, begged permission of the ofl&cer 
in command that we might be allowed to land. But 
all his entreaties were of no avail. Nothing could 
mollify the man's iron heart. He peremptorily refused 
the favour which the prince had asked, adding, by way 
of excuse for his diabolical conduct, that he was bound 
to obey the law, which did not allow of our landing 
under existing circumstances. Finding all remon- 
strance of no avail, and seeing that the heart of this 
savage was too obdurate to be worked upon by any 
further recital of the horrors of our situation. Prince 
Canino left Portolongoni in disgust, and returned to 
the Monjibello, where he announced to us, in tesssfi. ^^ 
high incfignation, the utteT iwlxa^ oi "Viaa TsckSfassi^- 
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We lay-to during the remainder of the night, got up our 
steam at early dawn, and reached the port of Leghorn, 
where we came to an anchor. Here, again, Prince 
Canino was a real benefactor to us. The wisemen of 
Leghorn met in consultation, and gravely decreed that 
we must perform a quarantine of twenty days, because 
we had no bill of health to show. Now these Solons 
knew full well that the MonjibeUo had left their own 
harbour, in due form, only the evening before; and 
they were told that the people whom the MonjibeUo had 
received on board, had equally left Civita Vecchia in 
due form; but that these people could not possibly 
produce a bill of health, because that bill of health 
was unfortunately at the bottom of the sea in the 
foundered PoUux. Still the collected wisdom of Leg- 
horn insisted on the performance of quarantine. The 
law ordained it, and the dead letter of the law was to 
be their only guide. 

Prince Canino pleaded our cause with uncommon 
fervour. He informed them that we had had nothing 
to eat that morning, as the MonjibeUo had only taken 
provisions on board to last tiU she reached Civita 
Vecchia. He described the absolute state of nudity to 
which many of the sufferers had been reduced, he urged 
the total loss of our property, and he described in 
feeling terms the bruises and wounds which had been 
received at the coUision. In fine, he entreated his 
auditors to accompany him alongside of the MonjibeUo, 
where they would see with their own eyes the sufferings 
which he had just described. 

The council of Leghorn relented, and graciously 

aUowed us to go ashore, after we had been kept for 

above two hours in suspense as to our destiny. 

^^mSfe landed, in appearance something like FalstalTs 

^^^^^wt My ladies had lost their bonnets, and I my 

wOtbers were without stockings, coats, end shoes. 
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I saw two worthy priests standing on the deck of the 
Monjibello with only one shoe each. I recommended 
them to cast lots for a shoe, so that one of them at least 
might walk comfortably up the imeven streets of Leg- 
horn. They smiled as I said this, and possibly they 
thought my levity out of season. 

A survey was immediately made of the Monjibello, 
and on finding that she had not suffered materially 
daring the concussion, she was pronounced to be sea- 
worthy. 

Having lost our all, we determined to return to Rome 
in the same vessel which had run us down. Wherefore, 
after thanking Mrs. M*Bean and her two excellent sons 
for their attention to us during the day which we had 
spent in Leghorn, we went once more on board the 
Monjibello, repassed over the place where the Pollux 
had sunk for ever, and landed at Civita Vecchia, 
whence we posted to Rome. 

****** 

And now a word or two more on the dismal scenes 
which took place at the collision, and after our vessel 
had foundered. 

In the hour of danger several of the crew of the 
Pollux abandoned us to our fate, and saved themselves 
by getting into the other vessel. Our brave captain 
and his mate, in lieu of keeping alternate watch on 
deck, were both fast asleep in their berths below, when 
the Monjibello ran on board of us. The captain was so 
scared, ^at he forgot to put on his trousers, and his 
shirt was his only covering when he reached the 
Monjibello. 

I have already mentioned that at the very time that 
our boat would have been of the utmost service to us, 
three persons got into it, and rowed away for the land. 
A gentleman, by name Armstrong, had a narrow?? ^-e^jM^* 
He was struck and knocked do-wiXs^ ^(b^o«?s^<S5!^^ ^ 
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she entered us ; and he was kept where he fell, by the 
flEdling fragments. He was sadly wounded, and he only 
just extricated himseK in time to save his life. 

A Spanish duchess, who was sleeping below at the 
time of the accident, lost her senses completely. She 
persisted in remaining in bed, and no entreaties could 
move her to leave it. She was dragged upon deck by 
main force, and taken into the Monjibello with nothing 
but her shift on. She had not re-gained her self- 
possession on the following day, for she hesitated at the 
door of the hotel in Leghorn, and would not pass the 
threshold imtil her attendants had shown her that it 
would not give way under her feet. 

After we had got safe into the Monjibello, and the 
terror had somewhat abated, I went down into one of 
the cabins to see how things were going on. At the 
farthest comer of it, I saw, by the light of a lamp, a 
venerable looking priest dripping wet, and apparently 
in much pain. He informed me, that he had fallen 
into the sea, and he believed that he had broken his 
arm, for that his sufferings were almost intolerable. I 
ripped up his coat with my penknife, and foimd his 
shoulder dislocated. With the help of three young 
English engineers, I replaced the bone in its socket, 
and then took off his wet clothes, and gave /them in 
charge to my servant, that he might dry them in the 
following morning's sim. A good Samaritan, who was 
standing by, furnished a shirt for him. Having made 
him as comfortable as circumstances would permit, I 
got him some water to drink, and promised that I 
would be with him eveiy now and then to see that all 
was right 

The people took me for a surgeon, and they requested 

that I would bleed the captain of the late PoUux, for 

that he was apparently in a dying state. This dastardly 

Mnsculotte was on the floor in horrible despair, sighing^ 
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sobbing and heaving like a broken-winded horse. 
Having felt his pulse, I recommended that he should 
be taken on deck, and drenched well with sea-water, 
adding that this would be a much safer process than 
drawing his precious blood; and that a mouthful or 
two of salt water, with a little fresh air^ would tend to 
collect his scattered senses. 

The whole blame of this shipwreck must be thrown 
on the captains and the mates of the respective vessels. 
All four of these worthless seamen were feist asleep at 
the time of the accident, instead of attending to their 
duty. Hence the total loss of the beautiful steamer 
Pollux, at the very time when the absence of every 
thing that could retard her progress, or cause alarm for 
her safety, seemed to make us sure of a prosperous 
passage to Leghorn. 

Autobiography of Chables Watebton, Esq. 



THE DOG OF MONTARGIS. 

Aubri de Mondidier, a gentleman of family and for- 
tune, traveUing alone through the Forest of Bondi, was 
murdered and buried under a tree. His dog, an En- 
glish blood-hound, would not quit his master's grave 
^r several days ; till at length, compelled by hunger, 
he proceeded to the house of an intimate friend of the 
unfortunate Aubri, at Paris, and by his melancholy 
howling, seemed desirous of expressing the loss they 
had both sustained. He repeated his cries, ran to the 
door, looked back to see if any one followed him, re- 
turned to his master's friend, pulled him by the sleeve, 
and with dumb eloquence entreated him to go with hixoL. 

The singularity of all theae wiXioTL^ ^i ^<5k ^^%% ^^iiStf^ 
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to the circumstance of his coming there without his 
master, whose faithful companion he had always been, 
prompted the company to foUow the animal, who conduc- 
ted them to a tree, where he renewed his howl, scratch- 
ing the earth with his feet, and significantly entreating 
them to search that particular spot. Accordingly, on 
digging, the body of the unhappy Aubri was found. 

Some time after, the dog accidentally met the assassin, 
who is styled, by all the historians that relate this fact, 
the Chevalier Macaire ; when instantly seizing him by 
the throat, he was with great difficulty compelled to 
quit his prey. In short, whenever the dog saw the 
chevalier, he continued to pursue and attack him with 
equal fury. Such obstinate virulence in the animal, con- 
fined only to Macaire, appeared very extraordinary; 
especially to those who at once recoUected the dog's 
remarkable attachment to his master, and several in- 
stances in which Macaire's envy and hatred to Aubri 
de Mondidier had been conspicuous. 

Additional circumstances created suspicion, and at 
length the affair reached the royal ear. The king 
(Louis Vm) accordingly sent for the dog, who appeared 
extremely gentle, till he perceived Macaire in the 
midst of several noblemen, when he ran fiercely to- 
wards him, growling at and attacking him as usual. 

The king, struck with such a collection of circum- 
stantial evidence against Macaire, determined to refer 
the decision to the chance of battle ; in other words, 
he gave orders for a combat between the chevalier and 
the dog. The lists were appointed in the Isle of 
Notre Dame, then an unenclosed, uninhabited place, 
and Macaire was allowed for his weapon a great cudgel. 

An empty cask was given to the dog as a place of 
retreat, to enable him to recover breath. Every thing 
haing prepared, the dog no sooner found himself at 
**^ r, than be ran round his adveTsary, o^oidm^ Ida 
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blows, and menacing him on every side, till his strength 
was exhausted ; then springing forward, he griped Um 
by the throat, threw him on the ground, and obliged 
him to confess his guilt, in the presence of the kmg 
and the whole court. In consequence of this, the 
chevaUer, after a few days, was convicted upon his 
own acknowledgment, and beheaded on a scafifold in 
the Isle of Notre Dame. 

The fame of the English dog has been deservedly 
transmitted to posterity by a monument in basso-relievo, 
which still remains on the chimney-piece of the grand 
hall, at the Castle of Montargis in France. The sculp- 
ture represents a dog fighting with a champion. 



SUFFERINGS OF MADAME GODIN. 

In the year 1738, three scientific men, named M. de 
la Gondamine, M. Godin, and M. Bouquer, were sent 
to Quinto in Peru, by the King of France, that they 
might exercise their geometrical skill in ascertaining 
the true form of the earth, on which subject not even 
the learned in those days were so weU informed as our 
peasants of the nineteenth century. It is not our 
province here to discuss the ways and means by which 
this object was to be effected ; suffice it, that M. de la 
Gondamine and his companions took up their position 
on the mountain heights of the Gordilleras, a lofty 
chain of mountains in Peru, crested with ice and ever- 
lasting snow. There, exposed to the most penetrating 
cold and furious gales, they carried on their dangerous 
survey, whilst the wind would often tear awwj ^^ 
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tents in which they were to pass the night, and hurl 
them with their mathematical instruments to the depths 
below. Their joumies were constantly in the midst of 
snow and ice, or perhaps through mountain streams 
and thick morasses, to the higher summits, where the 
intense cold froze the water in the glass before it could 
reach their parched lips. Often their hands became 
powerless and could no longer hold the measures neces- 
sary to their geometrical observations, whilst their very 
saliva became ice before it fell upon the ground. 

M. Godin, one of these gentlemen, had brought his 
wife with him to Peru. Several years were necessary 
to complete the observations made upon the mountains, 
and when, at length, in 1742, they were satisfactorily 
accomplished, family afiGedrs prevented him from re- 
turning to France at the same time with his scientific 
companions. His departure was, indeed, delayed from 
one year to another, until it was 1749 before he could 
set out for Cayenne. Thence he wrote to the foreign 
minister, asking for letters of recommendation at the 
Portuguese court, that he might obtain the necessary 
passports and a vessel to take him up the river 
Amazon, and bring his wife back from Peru to Cay- 
enne. By referring to a map of South America some 
idea may be formed of the difficulties attending a 
voyage up this immense river, one of the largest in the 
world, which, flowing through the country of the 
Amazons, as it is called, falls at length into the 
Atlantic Ocean. For a distance upwards of 2700 
miles it traverses an utterly wild and uncultivated 
region, inhabited only by scattered Indian tribes in 
a state of barbarism. 

Various circumstances, unnecessary to detail, occurred 
to frustrate the accomplishment of poor M. Godin*s 
wishes ; and for fifteen years one delay after another 
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detained him at Cayenne, far from his wife in Peru. 
At length he had the satisfaction of seeing a Tessel 
arrive at Cayenne, equipped hy order of the King of 
Portugal, all ready for the voyage he so impatiently 
desired. He lost no time in embarking, but before 
reaching the mouth of the river Amazon, was unfortu- 
nately attacked by an illness so severe and tedious 
that he had no resource but to stay at Ogapoc, a port 
between Cayenne and the mouth of the Amazon, and 
to commission a certain Tristan, whom he believed his 
friend, to go forward in his name for Madame Godin. 

Besides supplying him with the necessary funds, he 
confided to his care a quantity of merchandise to be dis- 
posed of on the way. These arrangements being made 
with Tristan, the vessel went on its way, having orders 
to convey him as far as Loreto, a Spanish set^ement, 
about half-way along the course of the Amazon. Thence 
Tristan was to proceed to Lagune, another settlement, 
some leagues from Loreto, there to place M. Godin's 
letters to his wife in the hands of a resident priest 
(who had undertaken to forward them to their destina- 
tion), and then await her arrival at Lagune. 

The vessel had a prosperous voyage to Loreto, but 
Tristan, instead of going on to Lagune, contented 
himself with confiding the letters to a Spanish priest, 
then travelling quite in another direction (but who 
promised to deliver them when he found an opportu- 
nity), and devoted himself meanwhile to commerce, 
going from one Portuguese settlement to another. 

By this means, M. Godin*s letters passed from hand 
to hand, and never reached their destination. How- 
ever, some vague report happened to reach Peru that 
there lay at Loreto a vessel waiting for Madame Godin, 
and she herself at length heard it, but without receiving 
any definite information. Something eQ^<d2^ ^«^R&^^^»ssi. 
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was rumoured of letters from her husband, but all her 
efforts to obtain them were fruitless. At length she 
resolved to send a faithful negro, with some Indian 
guides, along the banks of the river Amazon, in order 
to obtain, if possible, some certain tidings. This de-* 
voted servant courageously overcame every difficulty in 
the way of his long journey ; he reached Loreto, saw 
Tristan, and returned with the joyful news that a 
Portuguese vessel indeed awaited Madame Godin, to 
convey her to Cayenne. 

On hearing this, the heroic woman instantly deter- 
mined on her own responsibihty to imdertake the 
voyage in spite of its fatigues and dangers. Her 
residence was then at a place, some twenty miles 
south of Quito, where she had estates. She sold these 
and every article that could not conveniently be re- 
moved, at the highest price she could obtain. M. de 
Grandmaison, her father, and two of her brothers who 
had lived with her in Peru, resolved to accompany her. 
But the father concluded to travel first, that he might 
smooth the difficulties of his daughter's journey, as far 
as a spot beyond the Cordilleras mountains, whence 
they would set sail. About this time Madame Godin 
received a visit from a certain M. R — , who gave him- 
self out for a French physician, and petitioned to be 
allowed to accompany her on the voyage. She replied 
that, not being owner of the vessel in which they were 
to sail, it was impossible for her to promise him a 
place in it. M. R— then applied to Madame Godin's 
brothers ; and they, looking on it as a matter of some 
consequence to have a physician in their company, 
prevailed on their sister to promise him a passage. 

Everything thus arranged, she set out from lier 

house on the Ist of October, 1769, with her brothers, 

M. B—, the negro, and three Indian servants : it being 
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then five years since the vessel had first set sail on the 
river Amazon. Thirty Indians carrying her luggage 
swelled the company into a sort of caravan, and their 
first steps were directed towards Canelos, an Indian 
village heyond the mountains, where it was proposed 
they should take hoat in a little river flowing to the 
Amazon. Hough and difficult was the way ; indeed it 
was so impracticable, even for mules, that they were 
obliged to go on foot. M. de Grandmaison, who had 
set out a month previously, had visited Canelos on his 
way, but only remained there long enough to make the 
necessary preparations for his daughter and her cortege, 
hastening on to do the same in all the places through 
which she would have to pass. Hardly, however, had 
he left Canelos, when the small-pox, a scourge as fatal 
to America as the plague to Europe, broke out there, 
and in two or three weeks carried off the greater part 
of the inhabitants. The few who were left fled from 
the place in terror, and hid themselves in the woods, 
so that when Madame Godin arrived, she found to her 
consternation, only two Indians left there, and not the 
slightest preparations made either for her reception or 
the continuance of her journey. This was her first 
misfortune, and but the prelude to more painful suffer-, 
ings hereafter. A second came but too soon. The 
thirty Indians who had hitherto carried the luggage, 
and had, unfortunately, been paid before-hand, took 
suddenly to flight, terrified either by the thoughts of the 
small-pox, or the possible chance of being compelled 
against their will to embark. The whole party was 
dismayed by this unexpected trouble. They seemed 
now without hope or resource, and knew not what to 
do. The safest course undoubtedly would have been 
to leave the luggage there, and retrace their steps; but 
Madame Godin's intense desire to reach her la»^"«s^5s.^ 
from whom she had been Bepaiat;^^ mot^ \5aaai. Xi^'scis?^ 
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years, gave her courage to brave all difficulties, though 
they seemed in truth insurmountable. 

Her first effort, therefore, was to engage the two 
Indians left at Canelos to build a canoe capable of 
transporting herseK and her party as far as Andoas, 
some twelve days* journey distant. The Indians agreed, 
received their hire in advance, made the canoe, and 
undertook to guide the party to Andoas. 

The two first days* voyage was prosperous ; on the 
third, towards evening, they moored the canoe to the 
river-bank, and went ashore to sleep. Here these 
perfidious Indians took advantage of the weary slum- 
bers of their worn-out company to steal away. On 
awaking, Madame Godin and her friends found them- 
selves abandoned by their guides, and this new misfor- 
tune placed them in a still more perilous condition. 
Ignorant alike of the river and the shore, they trusted 
to the boat and once more embarked. The first day 
passed without accident. On the second they met 
with another canoe moored near a log hut. An Indian, 
who had escaped the smaU-pox, was there, and by dint 
of many presents they prevailed on him to join their 
party and guide the boat. But even this fortunate 
meeting was productive but of a few hours' advantage ; 

for the very next day, M. R *s hat happening to 

fjoll into the water, the poor Indian, in endeavouring to 
recover it, lost his balance and was drowned — ^not being 
strong enough to stem the waves of this mighty river. 

The canoe was then once more set afloat without a 
pilot, and steered by persons not one of whom pos- 
sessed the smallest Imowledge of navigation. The boat 
also began to leak, and the unhappy party were com- 
pelled to land and build themselves a boat. 

They were still five or six days* voyage firom Andoas. 
the nearest spot to which they were bound. . M. R 
. Q^^ered to go forward with a Frencbmaii 'vIclo %a<iom^a^ 
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nied him, undertaking to send a canoe for Madame 
Grodin in about a fortnight. This proposal was ac- 
cepted as the best thing under the circumstances, and 
Madame Godin sent her faithful negro servant with 

him. M. R therefore departed, taking provident 

care not to leave behind him any of his personal effects. 
But the fortnight passed away, and in vain with yearn- 
ing looks they watched for the expected succour — no 
boat appeared upon the water, and twelve more days 
elapsed in equsd disappointment. Day by day their 
situation became more desperate ; and at length, losing 
all hope of obtaining the promised canoe, ^ey began 
to cut down trees and fasten them together in the best 
way they could, after the fashion of a raft. This being 
done, they proceeded to load it with their goods, and 
then embarked themselves. They trusted solely to the 
current, but the fragile raft required an experienced 
pilot, and, alas ! they had not one amongst them. 
Scarcely were they fairly launched, when the raft 
struck against a branch beneath the waves, and over- 
turned passengers and baggage into the river. How- 
ever, notwithstanding the terrific danger, no life was 
lost. Madame Godin sank twice, but at length was 
rescued by her brothers. Drenched with water, and 
half dead with fright and anxiety, they found them- 
selves on shore ; safe indeed from instant death, but 
stripped of everything that could maintain life. All they 
had was gone ; there were no means of making another 
raft, and all their provisions were lost. Added to this, 
the place in which they were was a frightful solitude, 
so overgrown with trees and brushwood, that it wfis 
impossible to make way through it, except with a 
hatchet. The only inhabitants were a numerous race 
of tigers, and poisonous rattlesnakes. They had nei- 
ther tools to construct a shelter for t\i«ajL"s.^<K^^ ^^^ 
weapons of defence in case of &aiig€t. ^V'evt qtqS:? ^^^-^sy^ 
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in this desperate condition lay between remaining where 
they found themselves, to die, or making the well-nigh 
impossible attempt to follow the windings of the river 
through this impenetrable thicket as far as Andoas. 

They chose the latter course, and returning to the 
cabin they had lately left for whatever fragments of 
provision might have been accidentally left behind, 
they began their dangerous and painful march. By 
following the course of the river they soon perceived 
that they were considerably lengthening their journey. 
To obviate this, they were rash enough to attempt 
going straight on without regarding the tortuous wind- 
ings of the river, and were soon so hopelessly lost in 
the dense forests, that all endeavours to regain the 
original track were ineffectual. Their clothes were 
soon torn to rags, their flesh pierced by the thorns, and 
the little stock of food being speedily consumed, there 
remained to them no other means of preserving life 
than by gathering a scanty and precarious subsistence 
from the wild fruits, seeds, and vegetables that came in 
their way. 

At last they sunk under the weight of such con- 
tinual sufferings. Worn out by the exertions of their 
journey, torn and bleeding in every limb, and fainting 
with hunger, fear and anguish, they lost their little 
remaining strength, and could proceed no further. 

They sunk upon the ground and were unable to rise 
again. Three or four days passed away, and one 
after another died where they had fallen. Madame 
Godin lay all but insensible for forty-eight hours, near 
the corpses of her brothers and their companions. She 
felt herself crushed — dying, and without a spark of 
energy left, yet at the same time tormented by an 
insupportable thirst. But God, willing to preserve her, 
at length gave her courage and strength to rise and 
seeA the help that was awaiting \ieT. ^\ia \oqI\l the 
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shoes from her unhappy brothers, and cutting off 
the soles, fastened them to her feet, and plunged into 
the depths of the forest in quest of food and water to 
satisfy the intense hunger and thirst by which she was 
tormented. The terror which she then felt at finding 
herself thus aU alone and desolate in this dreadful 
wilderness, and the fear of a terrible death hanging 
over her at every instant, made so lively an impression 
on Madame Godin, that her hair became snow-white 
during that awful time. 

Not till the second day of her wanderings did she 
find water, wild fruits, and some birds' eggs ; but her 
throat was so choked by the long fast she had endured, 
that she could scarcely swallow even the eggs. How- 
ever, this nourishment sufficed to restore her to some 
degree of strength. Thus she wandered on during 
eight days, 'prolonging in this way her sorrowful ex- 
istence. If adventures such as these were written in 
a romance, we should probably tax the author with 
exaggeration, and accuse him of relating to us an in- 
credible tale. But this is simple fact. Impossible as it 
may appear, it is unvarnished truth, taken down after- 
wards from the very lips of Madame Godin herself. 

On the eighth day of her desperate journey, this 
unfortunate lady arrived on the banks of the Bobonore, 
a river which falls into the Amazon. At break of day 
she heard in the distance a noise which alarmed her, 
and at first she would have gone in another direction, 
but convinced that nothing could be worse than her 
present condition, she summoned up courage to direct 
her steps towards the spot from which the sound came. 
There she found two Indians in the very act of launch- 
ing their canoe. Madame Godin drew near to them 
and was kindly received. She then expressed her de- 
sire to go to Andoas, and the good creatate;^ ^^5raa»«eoXfc^ 
to convey her thither, and kept tkeit ^ox^. 
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Arrived at Andoas she learned the infemous perfidy 

of M. R . This heartless wretch had never dreamed 

of fulfilling his promise to send a canoe, but had gone 
off immediately with the other Frenchman, his tra- 
velling companion, to Omaguas, a Spanish mission, 
regardless of the engagements he had made, and the 
fate of the unfortunate human beings he had abandoned 
in so cowardly a manner. The faithful negro was less 
destitute of conscience, and had never ceased to devote 
all his energies to induce the two Indians to go up the 
river with him in quest of his mistress and her com- 
panions. But unhappily, he did not reach the cabin 
they had left until they had begun their sorrowful 
pilgrimage across the country, and he had the disap- 
pointment of finding it abandoned. However the wor- 
thy negro did not rest satisfied here, and he and his 
Indian companions tracked the path of the wanderers 
until they came to the spot where lay, in the last state 
of putrefaction, a number of bodies. It was impossible 
to distinguish the features, and the negro concluded all 
had perished. 

He then went back once more to the cabin, and 
collected whatever Madame Godin had left there, and 
not contented with taking them to Andoas, he went 
on as far as Omaguas to deliver them safely to M. 

R , to be handed over to the father of the mistress 

he believed dead. Amongst these things were a few 
valuable jewels. 

We return now to Madame Godin. On reaching 
Andoas, she knew not how to reward the worthy In- 
dians who had saved her life. But remembering that 
she wore round her neck, after the fashion of the 
country, a double chain of gold weighing upwards of 
four ounces, although it was all she actually possessed, 
she hesitated not one instant in taking it off and di- 
vidingit betwixt her two beneiaetota, \j\io xeceCT^XSaa 
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present with unutterable delight. After this, notwith- 
standing her shattered health, from all the sorrows, 
privations and fatigues she had lately undergone, Ma- 
dame Godin remained but a few days at Andoas, and 
set out for Laguna, where, thanks to a kind-hearted 
missionary, she hired a little boat which conveyed her 
on board a Portuguese vessel bound for Agapoe, where 
M. Godin still lay confined by severe illness. 

The voyage was short and prosperous, and Madame 
Gt)din's misfortunes were at length over. She had 
the joy of finding her husband convalescent ; but it is 
impossible to describe the transports of the husband 
and wife at being once more reunited, after they had 
both more than once utterly. despaired of seeing each 
other again in this world. 

One circumstance is worthy of record as giving a 
high idea of Madame Godin's character. It is t£is. 
She would never allow her husband to prosecute the 
first author of all her sufferings,, the infamous Tristan, 
who had made away with the merchandize to the value 
of many thousand crowns. She shewed the same spirit 

of charitable forbearance towards M. E , whose 

conduct had been as odious as that of Tristan. She 
went further, and yielding to his entreaties, permitted 
him to accompany her on her return from Omaguas to 
France. So true it is that adversity and sorrow, when 
they soften the heart, fail not to render it merciful, 
tender and compassionate. 
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A FAMILY BUEIED UNDEK THE SNOW. 

The deep quiet and solitude of tlie Alpine region is 
sometimes broken in upon by strange phenomena of 
nature. The village which some party of travellers 
had sketched not many months before, with its pic- 
turesque homes, for the adornment of their portfolios, 
is perhaps buried in snow, and its grave formed in a 
moment by the descending avalanche. The hardened 
snow is made fast by the power of the frost during 
winter ; but the warmth of spring melts the snowy 
mass, at the bottom of which many hollows form, 
causing the whole foundation to slip, and the mass to 
fall from its position upon the lower lands, burying 
under it houses, villages, gardens, mills, and even 
forests, in a moment. There are cases, however, of 
persons being extricated from under these accumula- 
tions of snow, of which the following is a remarkable 
instance. 

This occurrence happened in Bergoletto, a secluded 
village of Piedmont, in the year 1766, after a winter 
distinguished by heavy falls of snow, which had not 
only blocked up the mountain-passes, and filled the 
vales with enormous drifts, but threatened to crush the 
villagers' homes by its accumulation on the house-roofs. 

By the middle of March the villagers had come to 
clear their huts from the pressure of the snow, when 
an event diverted the labours of the hamlet to a more 
anxious task. On the morning of the 9th, the priest of 
the village was on his way to church, and observed 
several of his parishioners busily engaged upon their 
houses. As he proceeded, talking to one group of 
workers after another, a well-known sight arrested his 
attention. He happened to direct his eye to the 
heights above, when he perceived tJ[ie n«c&\* ^^d% <xf 
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enow suddenly moving downwards with a sound like 
the echoes of distant thunder. As soon as the shout 
of the priest was heard, announcing the danger, all fled 
as the impulse of the moment dictated. We must not 
stay to descrihe the fate of the village, in which thirty 
houses were destroyed, and the cure, with twenty- 
two of his people, perished, but follow the adventures 
of one household. 

The father of this family, Joseph Eoccia, was on his 
housetop with a son when the dreaded sounds were 
heard, and springing off, they both sought to reach the 
church. Whilst rushing with the speed of terror, 
Eoccia heard a crushing sound behind, and turning, 
beheld his son knocked down by the descending 
masses. He rushed back to extricate the boy, and 
glanced towards his home; but that home was no 
longer to be seen ; in its place was a mountain of snow, 
heap piled on heap, which had buried all under its 
huge mass. Beneath were his wife, daughter, little 
son, and a sister, as well as all his worldly wealth. 
The shock so overcame poor Eoccia, that he was 
carried in a senseless state to one of the neighbour's 
houses, where he remained almost helpless for five 
days. 

The first alarm beingover, all the surviving peasants 
thronged to the scene of ruin, hoping to extricate some 
at least of their friends from their dreadful prison. 
Three hundred men collected round the avalanche, and 
found that the mass of snow measured nearly three 
hundred feet long, sixty wide, and, worst of all, nearly 
fifty in depth. The peasants did not, however, 
abandon all hope; they well knew that animals and 
human beings had often existed for many days beneath 
huge masses of snow, and they hoped to detect the 
position of the buried houses, and to clear owft.^ ^^ 
snow from each cottage. A.ccoi^oai^'^ \5£i«^ ^x«5»^'^^'2^ 
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to work. Iron rods were plunged deep in the snow, in 
order to search for the exact position of each house 
before commencing the excavation. But the snow now 
began to fall so thickly that every opening was quickly 
filled up ; added to which the great depth of the mass 
seemed to preclude all hope of extricating the buried 
persons, until the heat of ike weather should come to 
thaw it. 

At length the warm breezes and sun of April began 
to act upon the snow, and again the villagers com- 
menced on the 18th of that month their toilsome work. 
The hope of finding their relations could not now 
animate their labours, for one month had elapsed since 
the fall of the avalanche, and to extricate their bodies 
was now their only object in excavating. Eoccia was 
amongst the most active labourers. The desire of 
beholding his wife and children animated his efibrts. 
Though not hoping to see them alive, he resolved to 
preserve for them a place of christian burial, where the 
simple cross on their graves might recall the memories 
of the dead. On April 24th he proceeded so far as to 
touch with a pole the roof of his house ; but the object 
of his labour was not attained, six feet of hard snow 
being yet above the roof. That very night, when 
Roccia was seeking strength in a hasty slumber for 
the morrow's work, his brother, who lived in a neigh- 
bouring hamlet, dreamt that his sister, Eoccia's wife, 
was stiU alive, and that he heard her voice praying for 
help. 

Deeply affected by this occurrence, the brother 
hastened to the scene of ruin, and told his dream to 
Boccia. Eoccia was in no mood for disputation ; and 
such a dream called up bright hopes in his heart, and 
accelerated the labours of the excavating party. The 
house was at last reached, an entrance effected, and, 
mtli a palpitating heart, Eoccia aeaic\ie^ ^'ft XQOxns, 
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To his astonishment, nothing was visible — ^neither form 
of the living nor of the dead met his view. 

This was mysterious ; but the strangeness of the 
circumstance suggested hope, and the excited peasants 
were prepared for some unusual interposition of Pro- 
vidence. It was now surmised that the whole family 
might have escaped to some cattle sheds in the 
vicinity of the house, and an excavation was instantly 
commenced in that direction. At last, when it was 
thought they were close to the outhouses, a boring rod 
was thrust into the snow, that if living persons were 
near, their attention might be attracted, and their cries 
reach the digging party. When the rod was drawn 
back, all listened, and a faint voice was distinctly heard 
uttering the words, "Help, dear husband!" The 
soimd, though feeble, proved that life still lingered 
beneath the snow, and in a moment every arm was 
employed in clearing away the remaining obstacles. 

An opening was at last made into the place where it 
was supposed Roccia's family were confined, and his 
brother sprung into the chasm. All was total dark- 
ness ; he called out to the inmates to speak. Roccia's 
wife replied : and in a few moments Roccia had the 
happiness of embracing his wife, daughter, and sister. 
This joyful meeting however was not without some 
alloy. Roccia, on inquiring for his little son, was told 
that the poor little fellow had died, and his body lay 
in a comer of the shed, which had thus sheltered 
the living and dead under one roof. 

The state of the three survivors was most distressing ; 
not one was capable of moving, and their emaciated 
appearance proved that death must soon have fallen 
upon all, had rehef been much longer delayed. All 
eventually recovered from their debility ; but the eyes 
of Roccia's wife were injured for the rest oi V^'Kt \!&fc^ ^^n- 
account of the sudden transitioTi V> \*ti^ o^^tl ^^^ * 
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But how was this party so long preserved under such 
fearful circumstances ? The means by which this was 
effected were told by Eoccia's wife to her husband, and 
consisted of a series of providential combinations 

In the first place, the reader must remember that 
the nature of snow permits a volume of air suflGlcient 
for respiration to reach men or animals who may be 
buried therein. Thus one common cause of death, in 
the usual cases of burial beneath masses of matter, is 
to a great extent removed in the case of snow. 

"When the avalanche fell, they were not in the house, 
but in a stable at some distance ; a circumstance which 
proved the chief cause of their deliverance. Had all 
been in the house at the moment of the crash, they 
must have perished from starvation, as no provisions 
could have been procured, sufficient to support life. 
In the stable, however, six goats, some fowls, and an ass 
had been placed ; and fortunately one of the goats was 
at the time giving milk, which we shall soon find be- 
came of the utmost use. When the first crash of the 
avalanche was heard, a part of the ceiling gave way, 
upon which they rushed to the manger for shelter. 
This was formed under the strongest part of the 
building, which resisted the enormous weight pressing 
upon it, and thus preserved the family from instant 
death. 

Their first thoughts were directed to the means of 
preserving existence until the avalanche should be 
removed. They knew that every arm in their own and 
the surrounding hamlets would be employed day and 
night for their deliverance, which they hoped a few 
days' labour would accomplish. These expectations 
were not realized, on account of the vast depth of the 
snow; but this they could not know below. They 
therefore began to prepare the means of subsistence for 
a few days. It happened that the da\x^\iVfcT oi lUKScia 
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had about a dozen chestnuts with her : these were dis- 
tributed amongst her relatives ; but this resource was 
soon exhausted, and it was resolved to use all means 
for preserving the milk-goat in health, with the hope of 
thus deriving sufficient nourishment. To procure food 
for the goat was not difficult, as over the manger was a 
hole leading to the hayloft, from which the animal 
dragged its food, being raised to the opening on the 
shoulders of the women. In the midst of these con- 
trivances, it was remembered that a number of loaves 
of bread were deposited in a shed not far from the 
stables ; could these be reached, abundance of food was 
certain. The attempt was made, but unhappily the 
wall of hard snow resisted the persevering efforts of 
the women to reach the spot. They were now forced 
to rely upon the goat's milk, and water pressed from 
the snow. But such food was not sufficient for the 
little boy, who was seized with acute pains in the 
bowels after they had been in this state for a week. It 
is difficult to imagine the agonies of the mother, in 
such a place ; a dying child in her arms ; no means of 
assuaging its pains at hand ; while the total darkness 
prevented her from seeing the condition of the poor 
boy, and the fearful stillness around and above sug- 
gested the feeling that here all must find a grave. 
The absence of sound was to them the most terrible 
circumstance, as it clearly told the vast depth of their 
burial-place, and the remoteness of all help. The only 
sounds were within the cavity in which they were, and 
proceeded from their own voices, and the movements of 
the animals imprisoned with them. The ass and four 
of the goats in their struggles to escape, were suffo- 
cated in the snow ; and shortly after this, the fowls in 
the stable died, which deprived the prisoners of their 
only time-keepers, for hitherto the crowm^ ^1 ^^^\s^ia» 
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at the usual morning hour had afforded the family 
some notion of time. 

When nearly a month had passed, the condition of 
the three survivors hecame miserable in the extreme. 
The exhalations from the dead body of the child and 
the animals were of themselves suflGlcient to render the 
state of the living most terrible ; and the horrors of 
such a chamel-vault nearly brought the sufferers to 
the verge of madness. Then the intense cold of the 
trickling snow-water benumbed every limb, though it 
probably prevented some of the worst effects of the 
effluvia from being felt. Still they nourished a hope 
that they might be rescued, and this enabled them to 
maintain in some degree their calmness and courage. 
At last they were gladdened by the dull sounds which 
seemed to come from one side of their prison-house. 
This almost overpowered their excited brains, and in 
their wild joy all burst into tears. 

The direction of the noises occasioned some as- 
tonishment, for they expected rescue to come from 
above the mass, and that their friends would dig down- 
wards. This the reader is aware had been done in the 
first instance, and it was only when the house was 
found empty that the excavation was commenced in a 
lateral direction. The suffering women were, however, 
soon assured from the peculiarity of the sounds that 
the long-delayed aid was approaching, and they tried 
at intervals to make their voices heard for the guidance 
of the excavators. It was not, however, till the rod 
had made an opening, that these feeble sounds reached 
the ears of their friends. 

The deliverance has been already narrated; and 
most persons will acknowledge that few escapes from 
peril are recorded of a more remarkable and interesting 
eliaraeter. 
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EXCUKSION TO THE PYEAMIDS OF 
GHIZEH. 

Two days had now passed since the wind abated ; we 
therefore determined to make our excursion to the pyra- 
mids without delay, and the weather proved as fine and 
calm as we could desire. When on the summit of the 
great pyramid of Cheops, we had reached an elevation of 
four hundred and fifty-six feet above the surface of the 
ground. Do not, however, fancy it like the top of a 
church steeple, or that you have to balance yourself on 
one leg in order to keep your footing." Most travellers 
speak of this excursion — of its fatigues and dangers — 
in very hyperbolical terms. The French baron, who 
came by water, and arrived only a week after us, would 
not adventure the ascent with his lady ; and our four 
French travellers expressed themselves in such enigma- 
tical terms, that I was strongly tempted to doubt whether 
they had really climbed to the top. Other gentiemen 
assured me that they had felt the effects of their con- 
strained position for more than a week ! But, take my 
word, it is not in reality so bad as all this. 

We started before seven, and the air was piercingly 
cold, till the sun rose above the naked heights of tiie 
Mokattam. We crossed the Nile at Fostat, above the 
island of Rhoda, to the village of Ghizeh, and then, on 
account of the inundations, had to ride for a couple of 
hours, from one side to the other, over narrow cause- 
ways, sometimes along the margin of lakes, or by the 
side of fields of beans and rape-seed in full blossom ; 
sometimes along extensive tracts, covered with maize as 
high as a wall ; then amid palms and villages so com- 
pletely swamped, that they seemed a fitter abode for 
frogs than for men. The huts ax^ TXi^i^'^ 'iJl "Ciafc ^iccs^ 
mud of the JSTile, mixed mt\i eam^l^' ^\m%- ^^"^ "^"^^ 
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do these damp mud dwellings exhale noxious vapours, 
but the wretched inhabitants subsist on innutritions 
food, consisting of beans and millet, and have not 
suflGlcient clothing to cover them. How can it be other- 
wise but that the plague should be generated here every 
spring, when the marshes are suddenly dried up by a 
scorching sun and unwholesome winds ? 

We crossed a small canal, and then proceeded over 
the dilapidated remains of a once stately bridge, with 
Arabic inscriptions, and saw another bridge, totally in 
ruins, at a short distance. All traces of cultivation 
now cease, and, on the confines of the plain, rise the 
pyramids of Ghizeh : that of Cheops is tiie largest, the 
most ancient, and the easiest of access. Their effect, 
however, like that of lofty mountains, is less imposing 
on a nearer approach. When viewed from the windows 
at Cairo, or from a boat on the Nile, it seemed as if the 
whole wide-spread landscape lay stretched at their feet. 
And it does so, in fact ; but as you advance, the distance 
vanishes, and the eye rests on them alone: thus they 
apparentiy diminish, simply because the eye can no 
longer measure them by comparison — -just as when 
standing at the foot of a mountain we deem it to be 
but of ordinary magnitude, while, at a distance of 
twenty miles, it seems to rise beyond the clouds. In 
like manner, if we would judge of great characters, we 
must view them from afar, though rather in point of 
time than of space. When a vast epoch is spread 
around them, and they are encompassed only by a plain 
covered with insignificant hillocks, from the midst of 
which they rise like majestic moimtains — then, and 
not till then, are we enabled to see how great they 
really were. 

More than half a league before we reached our des- 

tlnation, two Bedouins, clothed in white manties and 

armed with muskets, sprang up froui t\ie svda oi a. ^it. 
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in which they had prohahly passed the night, and ran 
along by our side. They were soon followed by many 
others ; — even the fellahs left their fields, and a party 
of twenty or more speedily surrounded us, anxiously 
soliciting to escort us to the great pyramid. Of course 
they began disputing, as usual, in a violent manner, 
and the fellahs were at length compelled to return to 
their work. We had no sooner got rid of these than a 
troop of children came up with their water-bags, so that 
we reached the pyramid of Cheops encompassed by a 
riotous throng. 

I was struck with the beauty of my Bedouin friends. 
I never saw more splendid forms : they looked like 
statues in bronze. They twisted their Hght woollen 
mantle about their waist and shoulders Hke a scarf, and 
ran on before us like the winged deities of the heathen 
world. They are really splendid men, and I know of 
no other definition. Their features do not preserve that 
antique model which we call the standard of beauty, 
because we have no other, and, judged by that, they 
are not handsome ; but since Egyptian temples have a 
claim to beauty as well as those of Greece, I see no 
reason why a Bedouin should not possess an equal 
claim vnth a Greek, and they are fully entitied to it. 

I do not know how they arranged the matter of the 
escort between themselves ; they insisted that I required 
four attendants, two and two, to pull and hold me up by 
turns, and a fifth to lift me over the highest steps in 
my descent. I was so delighted with the whole excursion 
that I was perfectiy content vdth everything. My 
Bedouins threw aside their manties, and arranged their 
shirts — which, for the sake of euphony, I shall call 
their tunics — in a singular style of drapery. You will 
perhaps ask, how they could arrange so small a quantity 
of covering in graceful drapery ? Tins \s "^^^^ ^^sc^ 
point which astonished me. T\ie^ XML^fea^ ^^ ^CtoK^ 
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sleeves, and drew up the lower hem of their garment, 
so that the full double skirt himg around them just as 
we see it only in the Egyptian statues. I of course 
wore my travelling dress. 

Our ascent now commenced. The pyramid is built 
of blocks of limestone, four feet deep below, and less 
than two at the top. In order to produce the pyramidal 
figure, each successive row recedes a little inwards, thus 
forming colossal steps. The entire structure was 
anciently covered with marble or polished granite, so 
that an ascent must then have been impracticable. 
Not the slightest trace remains of this once beautiful 
casing, and by the force used in removing it, con- 
siderable injury was done to the blocks beneath ; but 
their inequalities rather facilitate the ascent. Without 
the aid of the Bedouins it would be extremely diflGlcult 
to climb up, and, for those who are hable to giddiness, 
even dangerous ; but, supported by them, I ahnost felt 
as if I were woimd up by a machine. 

We halted about midway, where a sort of terrace has 
been formed by the breaking away of the stones. After 
a little rest we proceeded higher, and though the blocks 
of stone were less steep, and therefore more easy to 
mount, yet the ascent became more difficult from my 
previous fatigue, and also because the Bedouins now 
redoubled their pace, as each party was anxious for the 
honour of being the first to reach the summit. My 
Arabs accompHshed the feat, and when they placed me 
on the upper plateau, they set up a loud shout of 
rejoicing, which is customary on these occasions. 

I had now gained my long-cherished wish : I was on 

the top of the pyramid of Cheops. In its original 

state, it was probably twenty or thirty feet higher, but 

its summit is truncated, and single blocks of stone lie 

scattered around. Each of the sides of the triangle is 

about thirty feet long. Besides ouxaeVieB, t\vere were 
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eight Bedouins, and three or four children, who teased 
us to buy some muddy water ; and there was ample 
space for at least a dozen more people. When viewed 
from below, the plateau does not appear more than a 
yard wide. 

Intense and solemn feelings crowded on my miad as 
I sat down on one of the loose blocks of stone on the 
summit of the loftiest building in the world — a building 
alien to our age, manners, arts, and feelings — the relics 
of a world which was called old by those whom we 
designate the ancients! Even to Herodotus, who 
visited and described this pyramid in the fifth century 
before our era, it was the creation of a bygone age ; 
how much more, then, to Strabo, the geographer, who 
came here in the reign of Augustus. The history of 
the world opened before me like the mighty deep, on 
which our short two thousand years floated like foam 
on the billows. 

For the first time in my life, I wished to carve my 
name in stone, when we discovered that the knife which 
we had brought for the purpose had been left with our 
dragoman, who had remained below. One of the 
Bedouins instantly descended and fetched it, but he 
actually refused to deliver it up till he had exacted a 
promise of an extra bakshish. When we told him that 
the dragoman would liberally reward them, they all 
cried out, ** No, no, no, no ! Giurgi no bono ! " by 
which they meant to indicate that they considered us 
more generous. It was half ridiculous and half 
vexatious. By means of Italian we could make our- 
selves pretty well understood ; but I found these people 
a great annoyance. 

It was Tuesday, the 12th of December, between the 
hours of ten and eleven, when I was seated on the 
summit of the pyramid of Cheops, and m\x%vci%"^V<5j^^^ 
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some absent friend would ever grave his name by the , 
side of my own. Did not plague and quarantine lie 
between Europe and Egypt, and had we steamboats 
between Trieste and Alexandria, Cairo would be the 
resort of travellers, and attain to that civilization which 
is the result of foreign intercourse, and is, moreover, so 
congenial to the jpmchant for bakshish. The descent 
was very easy. I laid my hands on the shoulders of 
two Bedouins, who went in advance, and whenever the 
steps were too much broken away for me to have a firm 
footing, I was lifted over by anoliier Arab, who followed 
me. They told us that an English traveller, who in- 
sisted on going down alone, became giddy, and fell 
headlong. This is probably some Bedouin romance, 
for travellers are generally very glad to avail themselves 
of their assistance. As we were thus blithely descend- 
ing, we came to a very dilapidated place, when the 
Bedouin, who should have lifted me over, suddenly 
held me suspended in the air, crying, " Bakshish, 
signora, bakshish ! " This was meant as a playful 
Bedouin joke ; but pray what do you think of being 
held midway between heaven and earth from such a 
tremendous height? I assure you I did not at all 
enjoy it, and said, angrily, he should not have a para. 
This had the desired effect upon the whole party, and 
they refrained from pressing the subject any further. 
We now came to the most disagreeable part pf our 
\dsit — the interior of the pyramid. Bent almost double, 
we first of all ghded into a shaft, which led into a 
vestibule : here I had to double myself up like a clasp- 
knife, and wedged into another shaft sixty paces in 
length, which opened into a second chamber. I became 
quite faint and exhausted. I can bear any fatigue in 
the open air and light of heaven ; but to be pent up 
jfithia these murky walls, in close and heated air, . 
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profound darkness, dimly illumined by two flickering 
torches; and, above all, to see neither painting nor 
sculpture — this was insupportable ; and I frankly own, 
that I am ignorant if th^re are yet other shafts and 
chambers, or any traces of ornament, mummies, or 
sarcophagi ; far I honestly confess that I turned back 
without having seen anything, and was heartily glad to 
make my exit with all possible expedition. And oh ! 
the joy to find myself once more in the fresh air, under 
the clear blue canopy of heaven ! 

This pyramid, and its two companions, is assigned 
to the fourth dynasty of the Pharaohs. One of these 
pyramids — ^that of Cephren, the brother of Cheops — 
still retains around its summit a portion of its ancient 
casing of polished stones, which are variegated red and 
white, and sparkle like porcelain. Its height is about 
four hundred feet, and throws into insignificance its 
fellow pyramid of Mycerinus, the son of Cheops, though 
even this has the elevation of a lofty tower. The bones 
which it contains have never been disturbed in their 
quiet resting-place, for it has not yet been explored. 
The base of this pyramid is much encumbered with 
sand and rubbish, among which rise numerous masses 
of rock and remains of buildings. One of these huge 
masses has been metamorphosed into a sphinx, which 
protrudes its gigantic head and a portion of its back 
above the sand. The legs and body are quite covered' 
with the sand ; and a deep pit has been dug in front of 
it, to lay bare its breast, and enable the learned to read 
the mysterious secrets of its hieroglyphics. 

The Arabs now solicited permission for a new fantasia 
— that of mounting the head of the sphinx. To this 
we consented ; and one of them instantiy began to 
climb up its long pendant head ornament; and he 
accomplished his feat with the a^t^ qI ^ '5><srs$fex>x^ 
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though even this looked awfully dangerous. When 
perched upon the top, he looked like a little hair-pin 
stuck upon its gigantic head. The countenance of the 
sphinx is much disfigured, as the nose has been 
broken. 

A grave has been discovered near the sphinx : it is 
sunk in the ground, like a deep cistern, and contained 
two sarcophagi of black, in the usual ungraceful 
Egyptian outline of the human form ; the Hds were 
completely covered with hieroglyphics. When we recall 
the sarcophagi of the Greeks, so replete with grace 
and beauty, we cannot but regret that while the 
Egyptians bestowed so much labour to express their 
meaning, they should have omitted beauty, which 
would have had a charm for every beholder, whereas 
their hidden signification can be ascertained only by 
the antiquarian. 

After our morning's exertions, we gladly retreated to 
enjoy the refreshments we had provided in a rocky 
cavern, which an industrious Arab had converted into 
a comfortable shelter. There we partook of some 
breakfast, which we had of course brought with us. 
While thus engaged, our dragoman had a fierce alter- 
cation with the Bedouin guides, who were insatiable, 
though we had divided a Napoleon among them. When 
we came out, we were obliged to add a few piastres 
more, in return for which they escorted us part of the 
way, highly delighted. On taking leave, they re* 
peatedly cried, " Salam ! salam ! *' turning roimd to 
salute us, and their white mantles were soon lost 
behind the dams. In three hours and a quarter we 
reached Cairo. The afternoon was glorious ; numerous 
birds fluttered around, and the fields regaled us with 
the richest perfumes, such as we scarcely enjoy in 
Europe in the month of June. Now that I have come 
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to the end of my letter, I will not conceal from you 
that my arms and shoulders ache not a little from 
having been pulled up and down by the Arabs. 

Ida, Countess Hahn Hahn. 



THREE PERSONS BURIED ALIVE. 

One Friday afternoon, in the early part of the present 
year (1858), the roof of one of the Gamkirk Coal 
Company's claypits, near Glasgow, gave way, by which 
two men and a lad, named James Moore, William 
Christie, and James Christie, brothers (the latter only 
thirteen years of age), were buried in the pit. At first 
it was believed that they must have perished; but 
extraordinary efforts were immediately instituted by 
successive relays of workmen, and finally these ex- 
ertions were rewarded by the rescue of the men at 
one o'clock on Tuesday morning. 

The particulars of this accident, which, we believe, 
could not have been foreseen, are as follow. On friday 
afternoon the three miners above referred to were em- 
ployed at the south workings of the pit, when suddenly 
a portion of the roof of the room in which they were 
engaged fell in, completely enclosing them in the vacant 
space, and shutting them out from the main roads. 
They thought that the quantity of clay which had fallen 
was not so great as to prevent their cutting their way 
out, and accordingly they began operations to free 
themselves from their prison house ; but they had only 
been a short time engaged in this attempt when they 
heard another fall of a part of the roof of the main 
road. This second casudty had a great effect on the 
spirits of the poor men, who thought tVi^\* ^ V^r^^'^ ^^ 
escape were now useless, and gav^ \^ietaa^^««» ^>:^ '^^'^ 
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lost. The pit at this part is ahout sixty feet deep, and 
immediately on the accident being observed energetic 
measures, as we have said, were resorted to by the 
workmen for the purpose of rescuing their companions. 
A " working," or mine, was commenced, and by dint 
of eager labour the men were rescued. To accomplish 
this work as expeditiously as possible sixty men were 
engaged night and day at relays varying from five 
minutes to a quarter of an hour, according to the state 
of the air. The poor men, as already mentioned, gavfe 
up all hopes of escape when the second portion of the 
roof fell, and their lamps burning out in about an hour 
afterwards for want of oil, they were left in total dark- 
ness, in which miserable state they remained till 
rescued. They state that they heard the sounds of 
their companions' labours, but these indications of 
approaching help, although often seeming very near, 
at other times sounded as if several fathoms distant. 
They knocked, with the view of indicating to their 
comrades that they were alive, but these sounds were 
unheard. The men slept occasionally with the lad 
lying between them, for the purpose of keeping him as 
warm as possible ; and, although the elder Christie felt 
that there were no hopes of their rescue, still he kept 
up the spirits of his companions by stating that the 
exertions of their comrades would prove successfuL 
The engine at the north part of the workings was 
kept constantly in motion pumping to prevent any 
overflow of water at the place where the men were 
confined, while the operations of the workmen were 
prosecuted from the southern entrance to the pit. 
The men seem to have borne their miserable condition 
with uncommon fortitude ; and the lad often spoke of 
his mother, and thought how happy she would be at 
seeing him coming up the pit. By dint of great exertion 
^he worJanen h&d so far accompU^YvedL tSckek laJbouis 
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about ten o'clock on Sunday evening as to be able to 
•c«)mmunicate with their enclosed comrades, when the 
latter enquired if it was yet Sunday morning. It had 
been previously ascertained, however, that they were 
alive at one o'clock on Sunday afternoon. When com- 
munication was ultimately accomplished with the men, 
Dr. Oliver, who was in attendance with every requisite 
necessary for their recovery, and who is deserving of 
all credit for his attention, caused a piece of cake and 
a quantity of diluted brandy to be handed to them. 
The poor lad expressed surprise at the size of the cake, 
and inquired if that was all for the three. On an aper- 
ture being made sufl&ciently large, the boy was brought 
out first, and then the two men, who, as may be 
imagined, were in a most exhausted state. It is grati- 
fying to be able to add, that aU eventually recovered. 



LADY ADVENTURES IN NORWAY.* 

Thb Norwegian gentleman explains pleasantly, as he 
drives alongside, various litde details of domestic 
economy: how those small sign-posts, with tiny roofs 
On the top, and name and nimibers beneath, mark the 
quantity of road, or number of Alen, each peasant is 
required to keep in order, even though his land be far 
off; and that is the reason there are no tolls or turn- 
pikes; also, that those curious things, meeting in a 
point, Hke the jaw-bones of a whale from a museum, 
are snow-ploughs, drawn sometimes by ten horses, to 
clear a path for the postman's carriole in winter, when 
the road is only defined by the tops of the tall poles : 

• Unprotacted Females in Uoiwoy \ 'R»Q}(Jka^^^^^'^'^ • 
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and, finally, that the drove of cattle so sadly in the 
way, are going to be made "bef-take" of in Christiania. 

Stopping at Toftemoen to rest for the night, a most 
insinuating gentleman came forward, who spoke English 
and half a dozen other languages, said it gave him the 
most rapturous pleasure to be able to converse in their 
own tongue wit£ two ladies, and requested as a favour, 
to be told the hour they intended to continue onwards 
the following morning, that he might profit by the 
opportunity of doubling and tripling the pleasure of 
his journey by accompanying them ; when, suddenly 
checking himself, he exclaimed, " But I must not be 
selfish; the ladies would find it a great convenience 
to have horses ordered all along the road ready for 
them; I will start an hour earlier to do so;" and, 
with a self-denying air, he retired. In the morning, 
on arriving at tiie next station but one, no horse was 
to be had ; a gentleman had secured the last for him- 
self an hour ago, saying nothing about any one else 
following. What was this insinuating being, then, who 
had taken the start of us and the steeds? "Oh!" 
said the woman, " that is the lawyer of the district ! " 
Completely doTie, but consoling ourselves with lunch, 
as this was Laurgaard, the rice-porridge place, we were 
eventually drawn by another horse into the beautiful 
Vaage valley, which here turns ofif the high road, 
beckoning with smiles the enterprising to the throne of 
the grandest Scandinavian mountains, the Sogne-fjeld. 

Another road branches off here into the RomscMen 
valley, very pretty, but civilized, and leads to Mold, on 
the coast, where the steamer calls. Lovely and luring 
was our way, through pale rocks, which had fellen as 
a terrible avalanche, but had grouped themselves into 
fantastic shapes, amongst which grew flowering shrubs. 
Here and there the pine and fir found a footing, and 
gBve a little shade from the hright Bundaiua ^i %. ^orious 
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summer day, in wliicli all nature seemed humming a 
tune. The Vaage Vand, a lovely deep-green lake, lay 
at the foot of a long hill, which the pony, perhaps 
stimulated by the sight of so much refreshing water, 
insisted on rushing down. Arrived at the margin, a 
messenger was despatched immediately for a boat : he 
was three hours away, and returned without one. A 
saddle-horse must be taken, and the steep narrow ledge 
along the fece of the rocks followed, instead of the 
watery way. This was not difficult in fuU daylight; 
the novelty of the position carried off the sense of its 
eccentricities ; riding and tying was merry work, until 
fatigue and twilight came on at the same time ; then, 
when the firs overhung the path, it was perfectly dark ; 
and stumbling over rocks into pools, with the fear of 
slipping into the lake beneath, and a prospect of seven 
miles more of the same kind, was such dreary work, 
that for once we foolishly felt as if the Providence of 
the "unprotected" was failing, when, through an 
opening in the wood, a boat was seen to shoot suddenly 
from the shore ; our guide hallooed, struck a bargain, 
carried us down the steep cliff in his arms, and put us 
on board in the twinkling of an eye, waving farewell 
with a look of satisfaction, which showed he had been 
more nervous than he acknowledged. 

One of the handsomest peasants I ever saw was the 
rower of the boat ; his fine open countenance expressed 
noble simplicity in every line; a scarlet cap was laid 
on the top of masses of golden hair; and, with his 
robust figure, he looked tiie embodiment of the ideal 
. rastics in Morland's pictures. Saying something about 
arriving at the end of the lake at midnight, he began 
to pull vigorously, and, to cheei: us up, recited some of 
the favourite legends of the waters. 

After four hours* floating on the waters, -^^ ^<5»^«^^5\^ 
the head of the lake and endea^oxxie^ Xa \3asA* ^^Na^i*^ 
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jutted far out, and repelled every advance of the little 
boat ; the peasant felt with his oars in all directions if 
there were not some tiny creek that would receive it> 
but constant jerks and Imocks beneath showed that the 
right place was not thereabouts. At this moment the 
moon rose over the brow of a lofty peak ; her dear 
rays fell direct upon a mossy bank, into which a stave 
was quickly driven, the boat fastened thereto, and, 
ftided by the rower's willing hand, his cargo was safely 
hauled on shore. 

A furious barking of dogs told that there must be 
fiomething to guard somewhere, and the guide, tossing 
a bag over each shoulder, giving us ea.ch an arm, and 
whispering words of encouragement, sallied out over 
half a dozen wet fields to the door of a large fiaxmhouse, 
which, after some conversation through the chinks of 
the wood, was opened by a woman. With a thousand 
injunctions to her to be kind, with a thousand shakes 
of the hand, our warm-hearted guide said farewell, 
merely taking off a glass of beer before he retired to 
rest ; and what do you think was the sum he asked for 
leaving his home, and rowing for four hours in the 
night, with the same distance to return early in the 
morning ? Just half a crown ! 

Cold and fatigued, the sheepskin counterpfiuies fell 
upon us warm and soft as eider-down, and, we did not 
open our eyes till far in the morning upon the fact of 
the extreme roughness of all around. Trees in the state 
in which they were hewn in the forest (the excrescences 
making admirable pegs) formed the walls of the long 
apartment, which was just lofty enough to stand upright 
in ; a fine old stump was the arm-chair, a smaller one 
the footstool — these were the toilette resources. Tables, 
jugs, towels, looking-glasses, seemed to have disappeared 
/rom the face of Qie earth ; calls for anybody merely 
echoed through tiie wide passages ; ^xim^s qyl the fleet 
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only made the dogs growl ; to throw on some clothes, 
run down the ladder «uid hunt up something, was the 
only practicable plan. The only inhabitants of the hall 
below were a newly-knitted pair of stockings and a 
porridge-bowl ready filled with water : such treasures 
were instantly secured, the former for towels, the latter 
for ablutions, and our curiosity for finding complete 
uncivilization was thus fully gratified. 

The excitement temporarily over, on adjourning to 
the fields in search of the household, we found them 
all there busy at work ; and twitting tiiem with having 
forgotten us, received some answer about having " been 
upstairs, but not liking to touch such waxwork." They 
kept such a mysterious distance off at the same time, 
and looked so awe-struck, that, knowing their supersti- 
tions, we thought they might take us for water-sprites 
arriving at so unearthly an hour; and to dispel the 
illusion, which was inconvenient, being hungry, seized 
a spade and dug up a good dish of potatoes, which the 
Kone (good-wife) tiien at once consented to allow us 
to make our breakfast of, nicely boiled and served with 
her best fi-esh butter. It was the first crop, and they 
were quite new ; but no one knows the flavor there is in 
a potato, unless they have dug it up themselves in the 
fresh morning air. Being rather convinced now that 
we were, alas ! only poor mortals ; and, even if angels 
in disguise, had been obHged to take off our wings and 
leave them behind, so could not fly, they ordered a 
horse and little " reise-kjerre," in which, the road being 
tolerable, we went off to the house of a good Norwegian 
couple, who gave us a warm invitation to their dwelling, 
which lay in the direct route of our outlandish ex- 
pedition. 
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. Shortly after this, we were again doomed to be 
benighted ; the perpendicular rocks advanced so doselyj 
only leaving room for a narrow stream, that they com- 
pletely darkened the vale, and shut out the Utde light 
which yet remained. The road was horrid, more like 
heaps of paving-stones thrown one upon another; and 
we expected momentarily to be jerked into the stream, 
at one of the angular turns, when the guide proposed 
leaving the car, putting the things across the horse, 
and continuing on foot ; — a comfortless prospect : five 
miles of such walking, with a tearing cataract beneath ! 
The wind had begun to howl — a wolf rushed past — and 
in a deplorably nervous state, not knowing how many 
more there might be about, we groped on in the dark, 
till a light, which seemed placed at the world's end, 
cheered us with hope; on reaching a plank which 
crossed near a watermill, some friendly hand was ex- 
tended, and we were led into a hall, where the open 
ooimtenances of the peasants seated round a table drove 
the wolf's image away on the spot. Whatever surprise 
they may have felt at seeing ladies alone in such a 
spot, they expressed none ; llieir whole endeavour was 
to make us comfortable. Setting the water to boil on 
the blazing pine-wood fire, they produced the Norske 
brandiviin, and with sugar concocted a mixture which 
even surpassed that unsurpassable thing, Scotch toddy, 
— shaking their heads, however, at any mention of the 
Sogne-fjeld expedition in prospect The priest at Lomb 
had given us a letter to a farmer, who he said would 
take us across in safety, if any one could ; and sending 
for him overnight, we ordered himself, son, and two 
horses to be in readiness next morning at six. He 
made no hesitation at leaving his home and occupationa 
to set ofif on such an expedition, though very much 
astoniahed at the summons. 
Next morning I did not feel cpite fto xeady to rise at 
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daybreak, and was lying half-awake, drowsily musing 
upon the patriarchal style of everything at Hoft, and 
transporting the scene to the days of Ruth at least, 
when a dim vision of fur caps, silver buttons, white 
legs, rose before me, mingled with subdued whispers, 
and the words " English fairy, no ! take care, hush?...*' 
At length a hand was stretched forth to touch a lock 
of my streaming hair — the spell was broken — and 
opening my eyes wide, I saw a crowd creep stealthily 
away, looking at me till the last moment, when they 
closed the door softly as on a sleeping babe — and all 
was still. These were the peasants who had got up 
early to have a look at the wonders, EngHsh ladies, 
and whom they would not stare at the evening before 
while they were in a state of consciousness. 

Two beautiful little ponies with black stripes on their 
legs like zebras, and two tall farmers in fur caps, came 
to the door in the course of the morning, having been 
delayed they said by the animals requiring new shoes 
for such an undertaking. The little bags were fastened 
tightly on to the saddles, which had a rail round them, 
and were used by the farmers* wives, all roads there- 
abouts being impassible for carrioles. Farewells being 
said, we were allowed to mount and start, the wife of 
one of the guides following him with tears and injunc- 
tions. When the whimpering was over, the cause of 
it announced his name to be Ole, and his companion's 
Elias, and that they were prepared for the worst ; 
indeed, as it began to drizzle very decidedly, I thought 
it required no little stoicism to bear so imperturbably 
the dimming of their bright buttons and blue cloti 
coats. We were very glad at the first halt to see that 
the bundle of wraps contained a pair of long horsehair 
stockings for each of us ; besides flannel sleeves and 
wadded coats, with light shawls to ti'a «jct^%^ *^^\ss$»^ 
over th6 straw hats ; and laavm^ Yie^^ ^ ^^-(aX* ^^"^ 
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about the delights of the Soeters (to one of which we 
were bound) in poetry and song, kept up cheerfully. 
The Soeters are mountain pastures where the cattle of 
the large farms are always sent to graze in sununer. 
The peasant girls and boys delight in going up to 
them, and some of the favourite subjects for native 
painters are incidents in chalet life. The students in 
their pedestrian tours are very fond of resting there, 
and the song they are supposed to sing on their way 
up " Til Soeters" is remarkably pretty. A Norwegian 
book says: — 

" In fiiis, as in all mountainous districts, the catde 
in summer are sent to the mountain pastures. On 
Saturday and Sunday evenings so many young people 
often assemble at the chalets, that they agree to send 
for a fiddler, sometimes to a great distance, in order to 
have a dance. As soon as he arrives, he takes his 
seat on a block of stone, and plays on his Hardanger 
fiddle, whilst the active yoimg fallows and blooming 
lasses turn round in a lively dance on the grassplat 
before the house. The cattle form a circle roimd the 
dancers, hstening to the music, which is alternately 
melancholy and gay; and it happens fi'equently that 
some wanton kids or lambs come hopping between the 
ranks, as if to show that they also know how to dance.** 
We could hardly believe, after some hours* dreary 
march, that a tiny hut, whose moss-grown roof made it 
look hke a large stone, was the chalet where such 
romantic scenes might take place. " Yes, that is the 
Soeter," said both Ole and Elias, " and one of the best 
in the country:'* if so, they are upon a very small 
scale. The door was so low we had to bend to enter, 
skipping over a puddle at the same time, and found 
one small apartment, with a tremendous fireplace, and 
IioJe in the roof for chinmey ; two beds and a table on 
a mud Boor; inside a large cup\)pai:d mtia. «b ^jnjidow 
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held all the chums, bowls of cream, and cheeses, except 
a few which were perfuming the atmosphere of the 
room, and several peasants who were smoking their 
pipes left very little space for new-comers. However, 
one hurried out directly, without being asked, to catch, 
some fish, and we were installed inside the fireplace 
like rolls put to warm. How pleasant to have tea to 
take to in such a position! that and the fresh fish soon 
made us almost insensible to the dreadful draught 
occasioned by the constant going in and out of the, 
door : after six wooden bowls full, I felt quite equal tO; 
sketching this new phase of habitation. 

We had been wondering if we were to feed the guides 
or not ; they quickly set the point at rest by bringing, 
out firom a pocket-handerchief some pieces of flad-brod 
and goat's milk cheese, which they demolished as 
dinner. Seeing their humble pretensions, we warmed 
up our tear leaves again, and pouring out for them in. 
state at the head of the board, had a grand entertain-, 
ment, with a shake of the hand, and Tak from each of 
the company afterwards. Dagny, Aagnot, and Hilda, 
the two first the maidens, the latter the matron of the. 
chalet, went out in the evening to collect the cows, 
taking a bowl of salt, which was no sooner caught a 
sight of than homies came from all sides, and opened 
their mouths to have the wooden spoonful thrust down 
them, some being by no means contented with one, and 
had their ears well boxed before they would take them- 
selves off and go into the shed to be milked. The. 
preceding montii a flock of wolves had visited the 
farm, and made very free with the living beef, carrying, 
off no less than six fine animals: this occurrence made 
the want of any fastening to the chalet door an un- 
pleasant and conspicuous fact. We were also beginning 
to wonder where we were to be disposed of fo^ ^Jc^^ 
night ; the natural proprietors oi \)a.^ ^otaajm. Vs^Ss. ^^-^ 
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all finished tiieir porridge supper, and who knew but 
that simplicity had come to such a pitch that the same- 
roof was to shelter everybody? Conveying the suspi- 
cion to Hilda, in a moment she cleared all the peasants 
out, and put them into a neighbouring shed, where the 
hay was kept, first bringing some in for our couch ; 
and as we thought it would be a very prickly mattress, 
she went to a drawer, taking out a precious treasure, a 
small table-cloth, spread that above, then, throwing a 
cow's hide over all, said " What could be more comfort- 
able?" To make the spoiling complete, she got some 
of the coffee the last pedlar had exchanged with her 
for the finest lamb's wool of the flock, roasted, ground, 
and sugared it; when she had seen us comfortably 
encased in the bed (a yard wide, with the stock of wood 
underneath like Hindoo widows), gave us each a cup ; 
then retired with her two maidens into the same 
dimensions on the opposite side ; the undressing of all 
three being of the quickest kind, merely slipping off an 
over-petticoat, and Laying it on them as coimterpane. 

The tapping of a cow's horn against the bedside 
awoke us to see that grey dawn had commenced ; we 
would fain have believed it still nought but lowering 
moonlight, when Hilda, springing up, at once pro- 
nounced it three o'clock, and cheerfully set about her 
ablutions in a pail, leaving her two companions asleep 
out of the way; then llie binding up of her head in the 
snowy handkerchief, with the assumption of one of the 
counterpane petticoats, quickly completing her toilet, she 
blew up the unextinguished embers, and set on the cal- 
dron. The breakfast was the same as the supper had 
been, only made to look doubly foolish, each thinking it 
a matter of duty to lay in the largest possible stock. 
When we had done, we were rolled up like mummies in 
wraps, and well warmed by hearty shakes of the hand 
(Hilda receiving two bright maiks, \rt^(i\L «XiQ»tta mum- 
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ficently in her eyes), the resigned zebras bore their 
burdens away. 

The prospect was not cheering; the air was Med 
with mist, and a large black cloud hung upon the 
snowy masses which lay at the entrance of the dreaded 
fjeld. Silently we walked along the yet green moun- 
tain's side, and in an hour reached a small mound of 
turf, fix)m which some smoke and a woman issued ; — 
these were the last signs of life for ten long dreary 
hours. The way suddenly changed, and lay through — 
I know not by what name to express it — ^a pass, defile, 
or granite vale, where an interminable range of rocks — 
and such rocks !— exactly similar to each other on 
both sides, were cleft perpendicularly to their bases, 
the monster debris rolling beneath on a field of finest 
turf, the bowling-green of the mountain giants, while 
we, poor specks, almost in darkness under their mighty 
shade, groped tremblingly along ; the dim vista closed 
by one huge sentinel, which seemed standing ready to 
mock our efforts at exit. The little ponies, nothing 
daunted, kept picking their way prettily along, enjoying 
the soft grass for their feet, and innocently catching a 
nibble when they could. The mist had now turned to 
rain, and a howling wind rushed through the chasm, 
making it impossible to hold up an umbrella. Three 
hours' patient march were gradually nearing the sen- 
tinel, but also benumbing us through and through, 
when the sight of a skeleton of a horse picked remark- 
ably clean by the wolves, was rather benumbing to the 
spirits. We were quite surprised at our guides now 
proposing a halt and dinner, without the slightest 
shelter from the pouring rain; and of all the dreary 
things I can possibly imagine, it was our alighting in a 
bog; without a spot to sit down on; undoing our 
packages with frozen fingers ; drenched tft ^Safc ^ksg^n 
and in company with a 6laLe\e\;oii\ ^V^ ^c^^'^'^-* ^'^ 
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whom wind and weather seemed to make no impres- 
sion, were bringing out their usual little triangles of 
oat-cake, with small slabs of cheese, never expecting a 
share from our good priest's wallet ; and would hardly 
believe that the reiiget lacs (smoked salmon) and luxu- 
rious loaf of black bread were at their discretion, and 
which, plentifully soaked with rain-sauce, were to give 
us aU stamina to proceed. But the flask — the flask 
was the thing, fiUed with the crown prince's Madeira 
in the good farmer's at Toftemoen. gracious prince ! 
passing through the land just at the right time, and 
leaving it flowing with good wine, were it not for you 
our bones might now be with that horse's ! O imhappy 
!|EngHsh ! to imbibe strange bitters for Madeira I Go 
• to Norway, go to the desolate S6gne-§eld under the 
most drenching circumstances ; taste it, and feel equal 
to continue your savage journey. Before the quaffing, 
the " impertubables " had twice gravely propounded the 
question of returning ; which very imsatisfactory idea 
met with no encouragement : at least there was curiosity 
to be gratified in continuing, and the most plodding 
courage could hardly have retraced the granite vale. 
But after the quaffing, animation seized them, the little 
wicker rings were slipped oif the ponies' forelegs ; the 
saddles, which had been in the rain all the time, fas- 
tened on again ; we reseated each in a puddle ; and ofif I 
little thinking what was in the future; the clouds 
meanwhile mistaking us for wild flowers in that strange 
region, which required well watering. How the jponies 
surmounted the granite spurs of the sentinel (evidentiy 
one of the mountains cavalry guards) ; how larger and 
larger pieces of sky became visible; how the rain 
changed to sleet and then to snow, and how often Ole 
and Elias were asked if we were nearing our destina- 
ti'on, were triBes suddenly dispelled by reaching the 
summit; and then, what was tlie pToa^e»\.? — ^Instead 
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of having to descend, apparently one of Norway's largest 
fjords lay spread before us, raised high its thousand 
feet above the sea, while rooted in the freezing waters 
rose boundless alps and rushing glaciers ; this was the 
Fjeld — and we were just half-way from the termination. 
"Now," said Ole, "it is still time to return ere you 
freeze;" to which we replied by springing from the 
saddle and advanced on foot, an irresistible impulse 
seizing us to penetrate nature's mysteries through a 
scene which wildest ravings could never describe. Hu- ■ 
man foot had been there before; uplifted clouds showed 
distant crosses and heaps of stones peering through the 
gnow; we, an awe-struck band, commenced following 
their sinister indications, which sometimes suddenly 
appeared on the opposite side, forcing us to plunge 
across the frozen stream. For hours, first in, then 
out of water, sharp frozen snow drifting in our faces, 
our curdled blood merely kept uncongealed by hard 
exercise, vista after vista of peak, peak, peak, before, 
behind, around — no seeming end — we felt at length as 
if placed outside the world, the rolling clouds closing 
in upon us ; and when nought but a fjeld of snow lay 
visible beneath, all track effaced, our very hearts turned 
pale within us. The horses trembled violently; the 
only sound was a low distant howl; to remain still 
was death. Seizing each the arm of a guide, we 
pushed forward in the direction that our path should 

lie ; at length a dark object penetrated the mist 

and we sank at the foot of a cross. Are not these 
things an allegory ? 

The worst was now past ; the summit of Skagstols 
Tind appeared, the final boundary of the fjeld ; and its 
attendant crags, the Horungene, horribly distorted ; 
with whose fiendish form the peasant associates a 
terrible legend of mother and children tW^Xxw^^^^^^^^^*^^ 
for savage crimes — fitting end to s>\xc\^ ft. xe.^o^-. ^"^ '^^ 
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long granite vale was to its commencement. Nature ! 
you make the poor mortal pay dearly who would see 
you in your grandest aspects. Never did I think to 
find so much of the horrible in you, your most savage 
moods having always a redeeming sympathy which 
tempers them to your worshipper, and the fiercest 
wars of the elements falling far short in sickening 
horror of the human countenance distorted by passion : 
but on the Sogne-fjeld, as if to keep one untrodden 
spot, you reject all sympathy with the intruder, and 
the rising moon, but half unveiled, seems to make the 
very heavens look askance upon us. 

At length patches of brushwood begin to appear, 
blades of grass and thin pasture ; the spell was broken, 
and we dared to break the heavy silence. A thin line 
of smoke rises in the air : ten hours in reality, but a 
lifetime in emotion, had passed fix)m the last little 
mound of turf we had left till we alighted before a 
similar one, and were received by a woman! The 
crackle of the fire was almost too friendly in the sudden 
transition, and, like a friend's kindness, brought tears 
to our eyes, in which the pent-up feelings found vent ; 
though I shall always tlunk that the violence of the 
former emotions prevented us ever feeling the slightest 
ill effect to our health from the intense cold, or even 
being in any way chilled. 
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HEROISM AND DEVOTEDNESS OF AN 
AMERICAN WIFE. 

During the latter part of the Revolution, Thomas 
McCalla lived in Chester district, South Carolina. He 
removed thither from Pennsylvania, with his young 
wife, in 1778. He had served in the American army 
before moving to the south, and again enlisted soon 
after reaching his new home. He was in all the 
engagements attending Sumter's operations against the 
enemy, tiU the seventeenth of August, 1780, when, by 
permission, he went to visit his family. A short time 
afterwards he again joined the army, but was almost 
immediately taken prisoner, sent to Camden, and 
thrown into prison. The persevering and heroic en- 
deavours of his affectionate and patriotic wife, to obtain 
his release, are detailed in the following interesting 
manner by the author of the " Women of the American 
Revolution." 

While McCalla was languishing in prison, expecting 
death from day to day, his wife remained in the most 
unhappy state of suspense. For about a month she 
had been unable to obtain any tidings of him. The 
rumour of defeats of the Americans came to her ears ; 
she visited the places where the disasters had occurred, 
and sought for some trace of him, but without success. 
She inquired of the women who had been to Charlotte 
for the purpose of carrying clothes or provisions to 
their husbands, brothers or fathers, not knowing but 
that he had gone thither with the soldiers ; but none 
oould give her the least information. Imagination may 
depict the harrowing scenes that must have occurred, 
when females returning to their homes and children 
after carrying aid to the soldiers, were met by suck 
inquiries from those who were uncerVaka. ^.'^ \5i "^^ "^^^^^ 
of their Jdndred. 
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In the midst of Mrs. McCalla's distress, and before 
she had gained any information, she had another claim 
on her anxiety ; her children took the small-pox. Her 
little boy was very ill for nine days with the disease, 
and his mother thought every day would be his last. 
During this terrible season of alarm, while her mind 
was distracted by cares, she had to depend altogether 
upon herself, for she saw but one among her neigh- 
bours. All the families in the vicinity were visited 
with the disease, and to many it proved fatal. As soon 
as her child was so far recovered as to be considered 
out of danger, Mrs. McCalla made preparations to go 
to Camden, for she clung to the hope that she might 
there learn something of her husband, or even find him 
among the prisoners. 

With her to resolve was to act, and having settled 
matters at home, she was in the saddle long before day, 
taking the old Charleston road leading along the west 
side of the Catawba river, and by two o'clock she had 
crossed the river, passing the guard stationed there, 
and had entered Camden. Pressing on with fearless 
determination, she passed the guard, and desiring to be 
conducted to the presence of Lord Rawdon, the English 
general, she was escorted by Major Doyle to the head- 
quarters of his lordship. 

On being ushered into the presence of this august 
personage, Mrs. McCalla at first conceived a favourable 
impression of him. He was a fine looking young man, 
with a countenance not unprepossessing, which we may 
suppose was eagerly scanned by one who felt that aU 
her hopes depended on him. His aspect gave her some 
encouragement, and being desired to explain the object 
of her visit, she pleaded her cause with all the eloquence 
of nature and feeling ; making known the distressed 
situation of her family at home, the fearfiil anxiety of 
mind she had suffered on account ol XJaa Y^^<3Q^ed 
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absence of her husband and her ignorance of his fate, 
and her children's urgent need of his care and protec- 
tion. She had come, therefore, to entreat mercy for 
him ; to pray that he might be released and permitted 
to go home with her. 

Lord Rawdon heard her to the end. His reply was 

characteristic. " I would rather hang such rebels 

than eat my breakfast." This insulting speech was 
addressed to his suppHant while her eyes were fixed on 
him in the agony of her entreaty, and the tears were 
streaming down her cheeks. His words dried up the 
fountain at once, and the spirit of the American matron 
was roused. "Would you?" was her answer, while 
she turned on him a look which spoke volumes. A 
nioment after, with a struggle to control her feelings, 
for she well knew how much depended on that — she 
said, " At least may I crave of your lordship permission 
to see my husband ?"' 

, Lord Eawdon felt the look of scorn which his language 
had called up in her face, but pride forbade his yielding 
to the dictates of better feeling. ** You should consider, 
madam," he answered, " in whose presence you now 
stand. Your husband is a rebel " 

Mrs. McCalla was about to reply, but her com- 
panion, the Major, gave her a look warning her to be 
silent, and in truth the words that sprang to her lip^ 
•would have ill pleased the Briton. Doyle now inter- 
posed, and requested his lordship to step aside with 
him for a moment. They left the apartment, and 
shortly afterwards returned. Rawdon then said to his 
visitor, with a stately coldness that precluded all hope 
i3i softening his determination : ^* Major Doyle, madam, 
has my permission to let you go into the prison. You 
will remain ten minutes only. Major, you have my 
orders." So saying, he bowed politely both ta Wt «ss.^ 
the officer, intimating that the W^XLe«.^^^& eti.\'5^^^ ^8>2o^ 
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they were dismissed. They accordingly quitted the 
room. 

The sight of the prison-cell, or rather pen, almost 
overcame the fortitude of the resolute wife. An en- 
closure like that constructed for animals, guarded by 
soldiers, was the habitation of the unfortunate prisoners, 
who sate within on the bare earth, many of them 
suffering with illness and stretched helpless on the 
ground, with no shelter from the burning sun. " Is it 
possible," cried the matron, turning to Doyle, ** that 
you shut up men in this manner, as you would a parcel 
of hogs !" She was then admitted into the jail, and 
welcome indeed was the sight of her familiar face to 
poor McCalla. The time allotted for the interview was 
too short to be wasted in condolement or complaint ; 
she told him she must depart in a few minutes ; in- 
formed him of the state of his family ; inquired carefully 
what were his wants, and promised speedy relief. When 
the ten minutes had expired, she again shook hands 
with him, assuring him that she would shortly 
return with clothes for his use, and what provisions 
she could bring, then turning she walked away with a 
firm step, stopping to shake hands with some other 
captives with whom she was acquainted. The word of 
encouragement was not wanting, and as she bade the 
prisoners adieu, she said : " Have no fear ; the women 
are doing their part of the service." " I admire your 
spirit, madam," Doyle observed to her, "but would 
advise you to be a little more cautious in what you 
say. 

Mrs. McCalla was furnished by the Major with a 
pass, which she showed to the officer on duty as she 
passed the guard on her return, and to the officer at 
the ferry. She rode with all speed, and was at home 
before midnight; having had less than twenty-four 
hours for the accomplislmient oi \ieT -^Yi'cAa ^ii^T^^rise ; 
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in that time riding one hundred miles, crossing the 
river twice, and passing the guard four times. 

It is proper to say that Mrs. McCalla met with 
kinder treatment from the other British ofl&cers to 
whom she had occasion to apply at this time, all seem- 
ing to be favourably impressed by the courage and 
strength of affection evinced by her. Even the soldiers, 
as she passed them, paid her marks of respect. 

Mrs. McCalla set about her work immediately after 
her" arrival at home ; she began making new clothes, 
altering and mending others, and preparing provisions. 
All being ready, she again set out for Camden. This 
time she had the company of one of her neighbours, 
Mrs. Mary Nixon. Each of the women drove before 
her a pack-horse, laden with the articles provided for 
the use of their suffering friends. They were again 
admitted to the presence of Lord Eawdon to petition 
for leave to visit the prisoners, but nothing particular 
occurred at the interview. From this time she made 
her journeys about once a month to Camden, being 
often accompanied by other women bound on similar 
errands, and conveying articles of food and clothing to 
their captive fathers, husbands or brothers. They rode 
without escort, fearless of peril by the way, and regard- 
less of fatigue, though the journey was usually performed 
in haste, and under the pressure of anxiety for those at 
home, as well as those to whose relief they were going. 
On one occasion, when Mrs. McCalla was just about 
setting off alone upon her journey, news of a glorious 
event was brought to her ; the news of the battle of 
King's Mountain, which took place on the seventh of 
October. She did not stop to rejoice in the victory of 
her countrymen, but went on with a lightened heart, 
longing, no doubt, to share the joy with him who might 
hope, from the changed aspect of affairs^ soiaftxsa^'^jfia^^sa. 
of his imprisonment. 
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About the first of December, Mrs. McCaHa went on 
one of her journeys to Camden. On the preceding 
trip she had met with Lord Comwallis, by whom she 
was treated with kindness. Whatever hopes she had 
grounded on this, however, were doomed to disappoint- 
ment ; he was this time reserved and silent. She was 
afterwards informed by the Major that a considerable 
reverse had befallen the king's troops at Clermont, and 
the annoyance felt on this account — Doyle said — ^was 
the cause of his not showing as much courtesy as he 
usually did to ladies. "You must excuse him,** ob- 
served the good-natured ofl&cer, who seems to have 
always acted the part of a peace-maker on these occa- 
sions ; and he added that Comwallis had never approved 
of the cruelties heretofore practised. 

Towards the end of December the indefatigable 
wife again performed the weary journey to Camden. 
McCaUa's health had been impaired for some months, 
and was now declining ; it was therefore necessary to 
make a strenuous effort to move the compassion of his 
enemies, and procure his release. Rawdon was in 
command, and she once more applied to him to obtain 
permission for her husband to go home with her. As 
might have been anticipated, her petition was refused : 
his lordship informed her that he could do nothing in 
the matter ; but that if she would go to Winnsboro' 
and present her request to Lord Comwallis, he might 
possibly be induced to give her an order for the liberation 
of the prisoner. 

To Winnsboro*, accordingly, she made her way, 
determined to lose no time in presenting her applici^ 
tion. It was on New Year's moming that she entered 
the village. The troops were under parade, and his 
lordship was engaged in reviewing them ; there could 
he no admission, therefore, to his presence for some 
time, and she had nothing to do Wt leimidixL «» «ileiit 
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Spectator of the imposing scene. A woman less ener- 
getic, and less desirous of improving every opportunity 
for the good of others, might have sought rest after the 
fatigues of her journey, during the hours her business 
had to wait ; but Sarah McCalla was one of a heroic 
stamp, whose private troubles never caused her to 
forget what she might do for her country. She passed 
the time in noticing particularly every thing she saw, 
not knowing but that her report might be of service. 
After the lapse of several hours, tiie interview she 
craved with Comwallis was granted. He received her 
with courtesy and kindness, listened attentively to all 
she had to say, and appeared to feel pity for her dis* 
tresses. But his polished expression of sympathy, to 
which her hopes clung with desperation, was accom*- 
panied with regret that he could not, consistently with 
the duties of his Majesty's service, comply uncon* 
ditionally with her request. He expressed, nevertheless, 
entire wilUngness to enter into an arrangement with 
General Sumter, to release McCalla for any prisoner 
he had in his possession. Or he would accept the 
pledge of General Sumter that McCalla should not 
again serve until exchanged, and would liberate him 
on that security. " But, madam," he added, " Sumter 
must pledge himself personally for the keeping of the 
parole. We have been too lenient heretofore, and have 
let men go who immediately made use of their liberty 
to take up arms against us.'* 

With this the long-tried wife was forced to be content, 
and she now saw the way more clearly to the accom* 
plishment of her enterprise. She lost no time in 
returning home, and immediately set out for Charlotte 
to seek aid from the American general. She found 
Sumter at this place, nearly recovered of the wounds 
he had received in the action at BlaakaX^^^^ "^ 
November. Her appeal to "him ^aa ^X. otvr,^ ^si!*^'^^^''^^ 
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received. He gave her a few lines, stating that lie 
would stand pledged for McCalla's continuing peace- 
ably at home, until he should be regularly exchanged. 
This paper was more precious than gold to the matron 
whose perseverance had obtained it ; but it was destined 
to do her little good. 

A few days after her return, the British army, being 
on its march from Winnsboro', encamped on the plan- 
tation of John Service, in Chester district, and after- 
wards at Turkey creek. Mrs. McCalla went to one of 
those camps in the hope of seeing Lord Comwallis. 
She succeeded in obtaining this privilege ; his lordship 
recognised her as soon as she entered the camp, and 
greeted her courteously. After some conversation she 
presented to the noble lord the paper which she imagined 
was to secure her husband's freedom. What was her 
disappointment when he referred her to Lord Rawdoh, 
as the proper person to take cognizance of the afiGair ! 
The very name was a death-blow to her hopes, for she 
well knew she could expect nothing from his clemency. 
Remonstrance and entreaty were alike in vain ; Com- 
wallis was a courteous man, but he knew how, with a 
bland smile and well-turned phrase of compliment, to 
refuse compliance even with a request that appealed so 
strongly to every feeling of humanity as that of an 
anxious wife pleading for the suffering and imprisoned 
&ither of her children. She must submit, however, 
to the will of those in power ; there was no resource 
but another journey to Camden, in worse than doubt 
of the success she had fancied just within her 
reach. 

It was a day or two after the battle of the Cowpens 

that she crossed the ferry on her way to Camden. She 

had not yet heard of that bloody action, but, observing 

that the guard was doubled at the ferry, concluded that 

something unusual had occurred. A.a %\x^ enXist^^ \3ckft 
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village, she met her old friend Major Doyle, who stopped 
to speak to her. His first inquiry was if she had heard 
the news ; and when she answered in the negative, he 
told her of the " melancholy affair" that had occurred 
at the Cowpens. The time, he observed, was most 
inauspicious for the business on which he knew she 
had come. " I fear, madam," he said, " that his lord- 
ship will not receive you well." 

" I have no hope," was her answer, " that he will let 
Thomas go home ; but, sir, it is my duty to make every 
effort to save my husband. I will thank you to go with 
me to Lord Rawdon's quarters." 

Her reception was such as she had expected. As 
soon as Rawdon saw her, he cried angrily, " You here 
again, madam ! Well — ^you want your husband — ^I 
dare say ! Do you not know what these cursed rebels 
have been doing ?" 

"I do not, sir," replied the dejected matron; for 
she saw that his mood was one of anger. 

" If we had hung them," he continued, " we should 
have been saved this. Madam! I order you most 
positively never to come into my presence again ! " 

It was useless, Mrs. McCalla knew, to attempt to 
stem the tide of fury ; she did not therefore produce, 
nor even mention the paper given her by Sumter, nor 
apologise for the intrusion by saying that Lord Com- 
wallis had directed her to apply to him ; but merely 
answered in a subdued and respectful tone by asking 
what she had done to displease him. 

"Enough!" exclaimed the irritable noble. "You 
go from one army to another, and heaven only knows 
what mischief you do ! Begone." 

She waited for no second dismissal, but could not 
refrain from saying, as she went out, in an audible 
voice, " My countrymen must right me." Lor^^aw^^"^ 
called her back and demanded ^iVittX. di<^ ^^» ^«:tsi%* 
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She had learned by this time some lessons in policy, 
and answered, with a smile, " My lord, we are but 
simple country folk.'* His lordship probably saw 
through the pretence, for turning to his officer, he 
said, " Upon my life, Doyle, she is a wretch of a 
woman !" And thus she left him. 

That great event — the battle of the Cowpens — 
revived the spirits of the patriots throughout the 
country. Everywhere, as the news spread, men who 
had before been discouraged flew to arms. The action 
took place on the seventeenth of January, 1781 ; on 
the twenty-second of the same month, six wagons were 
lo&ded with com at Wade's island, sixty mUes down 
the Catawba, for the use of General Davison's division. 
The whole country of Chester, York and Lancaster, 
may be said to have risen together, and was rallying 
to arms. On the twenty-fourth of January, General 
Sumter crossed the Catawba at Landsford, and received 
a supply of com from Wade's island. His object was 
to cross the districts to the west, in the rear of the 
advancing British army, to arouse the country and 
gather forces as he went, threaten the English posts at 
Ninety-Six and Granby, and go on to recover the State 
of N. Carolina. While Comwallis marched from his 
encampment on Service's plantation, the men of Chester, 
under the gallant Captains John Mills and James 
Johnston, were hovering near, watching the movements 
of the hostile army as keenly as the eagle watches his 
intended prey. Choosing a fit opportunity, as they 
followed in the rear, they pounced upon a couple of 
British officers, one of whom was Major McCarter, at 
a moment when they had not the least suspicion of 
danger, took them prisoners in sight of the enemy, 
and made good their retreat. By means of this bold 
exploit the liberation of McCalla was brought about, at 
H time when hia wife was wholly dvs\ieac\«iift<i by her 
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fepeated and grievous disappointments. When General 
Sumter passed through the country, a cartel of exchange 
was effected, giving the two British officers in exchange 
for the prisoners of Chester district in Camden and 
Charleston. 

The person sent with the flag to accomplish this 
exchange in Camden, was Samuel Neely of Fishing 
creek. As he passed through the town to the quarters 
of Lord Rawdon, he was seen and recognized by the 
prisoners, and it may be supposed their hearts beat 
with joy at the prospect of speedy release. But in 
consequence of some mismanagement, the unfortunate 
men were detained in jail several weeks longer. Neely 
was in haste to proceed to Charleston, being anxious, 
in the accomplishment of his mission in that city, to 
get his son Thomas out of the prison-ship, and in his 
hurry probably neglected some necessary formalities. 
His countrymen in Camden were kept in confinement 
tfter his return from Charleston with his son. Captain 
Mills was informed of this, and indignant at the sup- 
posed disrespect shown by Lord Rawdon to the cartel 
of General Sumter, wrote a letter of remonstrance to 
Bawdon, which he entrusted to Mrs. McCalla to be 
conveyed to him. 

Our heroine was accompanied on this journey by ' 
Jilrs. Mary Dixon, for she judged it impolitic that the 
letter should be delivered by one so obnoxious to his 
lordship as herself. Still she deemed it her duty to be 
on the spot to welcome her liberated husband, supply 
&11 his wants, and conduct him home. The distance 
was traversed this time with a lighter heart than 
before, for now she had no reason to fear disappoint- 
ment. When they arrived at Camden, they went to 
the jail. John Adair was standing at a window ; they 
saw and greeted each other, the women standva.%YCL^3sss. 
yard below. Perhaps in, conaeqvieuG^ oi V\^ ^w^^-* ^'^ 
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prudential considerations on their part, they determined 
not to avail themselves of the good ofl&ces of Major 
Doyle on this occasion. Adair directed them to send 
the jailor up to him, and wrote a note introducing his 
sister to the acquaintance of Lord Rawdon. The two 
women tMen proceeded to the quarters of that nohle- 
man. When they arrived at the gate, Mrs. McCalla 
stopped, saying she would wait there, and her com- 
panion proceeded hy herself. She was admitted into 
the presence of Lord Eawdon, who read the note of 
introduction she handed to him, and ohserved, referring 
to the writer — that the small-pox had almost finished 
him ; still, he had come very near escaping from the 
jail ; that he was " a grand 'scape-gallows." On reading 
the letter of Captain Mills his colour changed, and 
when he had finished it, turning to Mrs. Nixon, he 
said in an altered tone : '* I am sorry these men have 
not heen dismissed, as of right they ought." He imme- 
diately wrote a discharge for eleven of the prisoners, 
and put it into her hands, saying : " You can get them 
out, madam. I am very sorry they have been confined 
80 many weeks longer than they should have been." 
At the same time he gave Mrs. Nixon a guinea." 
" This," he said, " will bear your expenses." 

His lordship accompanied her on her way out, and 
as she passed through the gate his eye fell on Mrs. 
McCalla, whom he instantly recognized. Walking to 
the spot where she stood near the gate, he said fiercely : 
** Did I not order you, madam, to keep out of my 

Eresence?" The matron's independent spirit flashed 
:om her eyes, as she answered: " I had no wish, sir, 
to intrude myself on your presence ; I stopped at the 
gate on purpose to avoid you." Unable to resist the 
temptation of speaking her mind for once, now that she 
had a last opportunity, she added : *' I might turn the 
tadJes on you, sir, and ask, wb.y 4\i -you ciome out to 
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the gate to insult a woman ? I have received from you 
nothing but abuse. My distresses you have made 
sport of, and I ceased long since to expect anything 
from you but ill-treatment. I am not now your sup- 
pliant ; I came to demand, as a right, the release of 
my husband!" So saying, she turned away and 
left the room, without stopping to see how her bold 
language was received. Mrs. Nixon hastened after 
her, pale as death, and at first too much frightened 
to speak. As soon as she found voice, she exclaimed : 
" Oh, Sally ! you have ruined us, I am afraid ! Why, 
he may put us both in jail ! " 

Mrs. McCalla smiled. " Never fear; it is not the first 
time, Mary," she replied, " that I have given him to 
understand what I tiiought of him !" The two made 
their way back to the prison, but even after they got 
there Mrs. Nixon had not recovered from her terror. 
She was informed that it would be some time before 
the prisoners could be released. The blacksmith was 
then sent for, and came with his tools. The sound of 
the hammering in the apartments of the jail, gave the 
first intimation to the women who waited to greet their 
friends, that the helpless captives were chained to the 
floor. This precaution had been adopted not long 
before, in consequence of some of the prisoners having 
attempted an escape. These men left the place of 
their long inprisonment and suffering in company with 
the two women, and as they marched through the 
streets of Camden, passing the British guard, they 
sang at the top of their voices the well known and 
stirring songs of the " liberty-men." 
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THE BLACK-HOLE AT CALCUTTA. 

The old Suba or Viceroy of Bengal, dying in the 
month of April, in the year 1766, was succeeded by 
his adopted son, Sur Raja al Dowlat, a young man of 
violent passions, without principle or good faith, and 
who began his administration with acts of perfidy and 
violence. In all probability, his design against the 
English settlements was suggested by his rapacious 
disposition, in the belief that they abounded with 
treasure; as the pretences, which he used for com- 
mencing hostilities, were altogether inconsistent, Mse, 
and frivolous. In the month of May, he caused the 
English factory at Cassimbuzzar to be invested, and 
inviting Mr. Watts, the chief of the factory, to a con- 
ference, under the sanction of a safe conduct, detained 
him as prisoner; then, by means of fraud and force 
intermingled, made himself master of the feictory. 
This exploit being achieved, he made no secret of his 
design to deprive the English of all iheir settlements. 
With this view, he marched to Calcutta, at the head 
of a numerous army, and, invested the place, which 
was then in no posture of defence. The governor, 
intimidated by the number and power of the enemy, 
abandoned the fort, and, with some principal persons 
residing in the settlement, took refuge on board a ^hip 
in the river, carrying along with them their most 
valuable effects, ietnd the books of the company. Thus 
the defence of the place devolved on Mr. Holwell, the 
second in command, who, with the assistance of a few 
gallant officers, and a very feeble garrison, maintained 
it with great courage and resolution against several 
attacks, until he was overpowered by numbers, and the 
enemy bad forced their way into the castle. He was 
tiien obliged to submit ; and the ^\iW ^c^^^^* on 
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the word of a soldier, that no injury should be done to 
him or his garrison. Nevertheless, they were all 
driven, to the number of 146 persons, into a place 
called the Black-hole prison, a cube of about eighteen 
feet, walled up to the eastward and southward, — ^the 
only quarters from which they could expect any re- 
freshing air, — and opening to the westward by two 
windows, strongly barred with iron, through which 
there was no perceptible circulation. 

Mr. Holwell, one of the few survivors, published an 
affecting account of all the circumstances attending 
this fearful imprisonment, and the following is in 
substance his narrative. 

"Figure to yourself (says he), if possible, the 
situation of a hundred and forty-six wretches, pre- 
viously exhausted by continual fatigue, thus crammed 
together in a room eighteen feet square. What the 
consequences would be were only but too evident to 
me, the instant I cast my eyes round and saw the size 
and situation of the room. 

" Amongst the guards posted at the windows, I 
observed an old jemmautdaar (or serjeant of the 
Indian guards) near me, who seemed to have some 
compassion in his countenance ; and indeed he was the 
only one among them all who discovered the least 
trace of humanity. I called him to me, and, in the 
most persuasive terms I could command, urged him 
to commiserate our sufferings, and endeavour to get us 
separated, half in one place, and half in another, for 
which act of kindness he should, in the morning, 
receive a thousand rupees. He promised he would 
endeavour to do so, and withdrew; but in a few 
minutes he returned, and told me it was impossible. 
I then thought I had not offered enough, and promised 
him two thousand ; he withdrew «. «»^c«vi^ >;xK^<5i^>2^5j^ 
returned soon, and (with I \>e^eve muOcLX^^^^ ^=^ 

TEL <*» 
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concern) told me it was not practicable ; that it could 
not be done but by the suba's order, and that no one 
dared to wake him. We had been but a few minutes 
in the room when every one fell into a profuse perspira- 
tion. This brought on a raging thirst, which increased 
in proportion as the body was drained of its moisture. 
Various expedients were thought of; every hat was put 
in motion to produce a circulation of air, and Mr. 
Baillie proposed that every man should sit down from 
time to time on the floor : we were truly in the situa- 
tion of drowning wretches, and no wonder we caught 
at every thing that bore a flattering appearance of 
saving ourselves. This latter expedient was several 
times resorted to; and each time many of the poor 
creatures, whose natural strength was less than others, 
or who had been more exhausted, and could not im- 
mediately recover their legs, as others did when the 
word was given to rise, fell to rise no more ; they were 
instantly trod to death or suffocated. When the 
whole body sat down, they were so closely wedged 
together, that they were obliged to use many efforts 
before they could put themselves in motion to get up 
again. Before nine o'clock every man's thirst grew 
intolerable, and respiration difficult. Efforts were 
again made to force the door, but in vain. Insults 
even were used to the guard, to provoke them to fire in 
upon us (which, as I learned afterwards, were carried 
to much greater lengths, when I was no more sensible 
of what was going on). By keeping my face between 
two of the bars, I obtained air enough to give my lungs 
play, though the perspiration was excessive, and thirst 
beginning to be felt. Every body, excepting those 
situated in and near the windows now began to grow 
outrageous, and many became quite delirious : * Water ! 
water!' became the general cry; and the old serjeant 
I before-mentioned, at last taking pity ou \x^, ot^et^^tha 
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people to bring some skins of water, little dreaming, I 
believe, of its fatal effects. This was what I dreaded. 
I foresaw it would destroy the smaU chance left us, 
and tried many times to speak to him privately, to 
forbid its being brought ; but the clamour was so loud, 
I found it impossible. The water appeared. Words 
cannot paint to you the universal agitation and raving 
the sight of it threw us into. Until the water came, I 
had not myself suffered much from thirst, but now 
it became excessive. We had no means of con- 
veying it into the prison, but by hats forced through 
the bars ; and thus myself, and Messrs. Coles and 
Scot (notwithstanding the pain they suffered from 
their wounds) supplied them as fast as possible. But 
those who have experienced intense thirst, or are ac- 
quainted with the cause and nature of this appetite, 
will be sufficiently sensible it could receive no more 
than a momentary alleviation ; the cause still sub- 
sisted. Though we brought full hats through the bars, 
there ensued such violent struggles, and frequent 
contests, to get at it, that before it reached the lips of 
any one, there was scarcely a tea-cup-full left in them. 
These supplies, like' water sprinkled on fire, only 
served to feed and raise the flame. Several quitted 
the other window (the only chance they had for life), 
to force their way to the water, which made the throng 
and press upon the window beyond bearing ; forcing 
their passage from the further part of the room, they 
pressed down those in their way who had less strength, 
and trampled them to death. Can it be believed that 
this scene of misery proved an entertainment to the 
wretches without ? But so it was ; and they took care 
to keep us supplied with water, that they might have 
the satisfaction of seeing us fight for it, and held up 
lights to the bars, that they might lose no i^art ^^ ^2aRi 
inhuman diversion. From a\)o\i\, XL\xi^ ^3^ \^^«sl <^^'^^ss^% 
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I occupied this painful situation, still supplying them 
with water, though my legs were almost broken with 
the weight against them. By this time my two com- 
panions, with Mr. William Parker (who had forced 
himself into the window), were pressed to death, 
and I was nearly so. For some time my compa^ 
nions preserved a respect towards me, more than 
indeed I could well expect, our circumstances con- 
sidered ; but now all distinction wcus lost My friend 
BaiUie, Messrs. Jenks, Law, and several others^ for 
whom I had a great esteem and affection, had for 
some time been dead at my feet, and were now trampled 
upon by corporals and common soldiers, who by the 
help of more robust constitutions, had forced their way 
to the window, and held fast by the bars over me, till 
at last I became so pressed and wedged up, that I was 
deprived of all motion. Determined now to give every 
thing up, I called to them, and begged, as the last 
instance of their regard, that they would remove the 
pressure upon me, and permit me to retire out of the 
window to die in quiet. They gave way, and with 
much difficulty I forced a passage into the centre of 
the prison, where the throng was less, owing to the 
numbers dead (then I believe amounting to a third), 
and those who flocked to the windows; for by this 
time they had water also at the other window. 

'' In the Black Hole there was a platform, raised 
between three and four feet from the floor, open under- 
neath, extending the whole length of the east side of 
the prison, and above six feet wide. I made my way over 
the dead, and repaired to the further end of it, just 
opposite the other window, and seated myself on the 
platform between Mr. Dumbleton and Captain Ste- 
venson, the former just then expiring. The moment I 
quitted the window, my breathing grew short and 
painful. At this time my poor irieud, Mi. Eyre, came 
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staggermg over the dead to me, and with his usual 
coohiess and good nature, asked me how I did ; but he 
fell and expired before I had time to reply. I now 
laid myself down on some of the dead behind me on 
the platform ; and recommending myself to heaven, 
had the comfort of thinking my sufferings could haye 
no long duration. My thirst now grew insupportable, 
and the difficulty of breathing much increased ; I had 
not remained in this situation, I believe, ten minutes, 
when I was seized with a pain in the Iwreast, and 
palpitation of the heart, both in the most exquisite 
degree. This roused and obliged me to get up again ; 
but still the pain, palpitation, thirst, and difficulty of 
breathing, increased. I retained my senses notwith- 
standing, and had the grief to see death not so near 
me as I hoped : but I could no longer bear the pains I 
suffered without seeking a relief, which I knew &esh 
air only could ^ve me. I instantly determined to 
push for the window opposite me ; and by an effort 
of double the strength I ever before possessed, gained 
the third rank at it, with one hand seized a bar, and 
by that means gained the second, though I think there 
were at least six or seven ranks between me and the 
window. In a few moments my pain, palpitation, and 
difficulty of breathing, ceased ; but my thirst continued 
intolerable. I called aloud, * water, for God's sake V 
I had been concluded dead ; but as soon as they heard 
me amongst them, they had still the respect and ten- 
demess for me, to cry out, * Give him water ! give him 
water!' Nor would one of them at the window 
attempt to touch it until I had drank. But from the 
water I found no relief; my thirst was rather increased 
by it ; so I determined to drink no more, but patiently 
wait the event ; and kept my mouth moist, from time 
to time, by sucking the perspiration out of m.^ «feME^ 
sleeves, and catching the dioT^a qj& \l!as^ i<2^^\^^ V^«^ 
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rain, from my head and face ; you can hardly imagine 
how unhappy I was if any of them escaped my mouth. 
I came into prison without coat or waistcoat; the 
season was too hot to hear the former, and the latter 
tempted the avarice of one of the guards, who robbed 
me of it when we were imder the veranda. Whilst I 
was at this second window, I was observed by one of 
my miserable companions to the right of me, in the 
expedient of allaying my thirst by sucking my shirt 
sleeves. He took the hint, and robbed me, from time 
to time, of a considerable part of my store; though, 
after I detected him, I had the address to begin on 
that sleeve first, when I thought my reservoirs weire 
sufficiently replenished ; and our mouths and noses 
often met in the contest. This plunderer, I found 
afterwards, was a worthy young gentleman in the 
service, Mr. Lushington, one of the few who escaped 
from death ; he has since paid me the compliment of 
assuiing me, he beHeved he owed his life to the 
draughts he had from my sleeves. I mention this 
incident, as I think nothing can give you a more 
lively idea of the melancholy state we were reduced to. 
By half an hour past eleven, the greater number of 
those living were in an outrageous delirium, and the 
others quite imgovemable ; few retaining any degree of 
calmness, except the ranks next the windows. By what 
I had felt myself, I was fully sensible what those 
within suffered; but had only pity to bestow upon 
them, not then thinking how soon I should myself 
become a greater object of it. They aU now found 
that water, instead of reheving, rather heightened 
their uneasiness ; and ' Air ! air !* was the general 
cry. Every insult that could be devised against the 
guard, all the opprobrious names and abuse that they 
could be loaded with, were repeated to provoke the 
guard to fire upon us, every man that could rushing 
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tumultuously towards the windows, with eager hopes 
of meeting the first shot. Then a general prayer to 
Heaven, to hasten the approach of tiie flames to the 
right and the left of us, and put a period to our misery. 
But these failing, they whose strength and spirits were 
quite exhausted, laid themselves down and expired 
quietly upon their fellows : others who had yet some 
strength and vigour left, made a last effort at the 
windows, and several succeeded by leaping and 
scrambling over the backs and heads of those in the 
first ranks, and got hold of the bars, from which there 
was no removing them. I need not my dear friend, 
ask your commiseration, when I tell you, that in this 
plight, from half an hour past eleven till near two in 
the morning, I sustained the weight of a heavy man, 
with his knees on my back and the pressure of his 
whole body on my head, a Dutch serjeant, who had 
taken his seat upon my left shoulder, and a Topaz (a 
black Christian soldier) bearing on my right ; all 
which nothing could have enabled me to support, but 
the props and pressure equally sustaining me .all 
around. The two latter I frequently dislodged, by 
shifting my hold on the bars, and driving my kauckles 
into their ribs ; but my friend above stuck fast, and as 
he held by two bars, was immoveable. 

"I exerted anew my strength and fortitude; but 
the repeated trials and efforts I made to dislodge the 
incumbrances above me at last quite exhausted me; 
and, towards two o'clock, finding I must quit the 
window, or sink where I was, I resolved on the former. 
In the rank close behind me was an officer of one of 
the ships, whose name was Gary, and who had behaved 
with much bravery during the siege (his wife, a fine 
woman though country bom, would not quit him, but 
accompanied him into the prison, and was owe^ ^Vss^ 
survived). This poor wretc1^\iadL\i^eviVsti%xw\sN%'^sst 
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water and air ; I told him I was determined to give up 
life, and recommended his gaining my station. On 
my quitting, he made a fruitless attempt to get my 
place ; but the Dutch seijeant, who sat on my shoulder, 
supplanted him. Poor Gary expressed his thankful- 
ness, and said he would gi^e up life too ; but it was 
with the utmost labour we forced our way from the 
window, several in the inner ranks appearing to be 
dead, standing, unable to fall by the throng and equal 
pressure around. He laid himself down to die ; and 
his death, I believe, was very sudden ; for he was a 
short, full, sanguine man. His strength was great ; 
and, I imagine, had he not retired with me, I should 
never have been able to have forced my way backwards. 
I was at this time sensible of no pain, and little un^ 
easiness : but I found a stupor coming on, and laid 
myself down by that gallant old man, the Rev. Mr. 
Bellamy, who lay dead with his son, the lieutenant, 
hand in hand, near the southernmost wall of the 
prison. When I had lain there some little time, I 
still had reflection enough to suffer some uneasiness in 
the thought, that I should be trampled upon, when 
dead, as I myself had done to others. With some 
difficulty I raised myself, and gained the platform a 
second time, where I presently lost all sensation ; the 
last trace of sensation &at I have been able to recollect 
after my lying down, was my sash being uneasy about 
my waist, winch I untied, and threw from me. Of 
what passed in this interval, to the time of my re- 
surrection from this hole of horrors, I can give you no 
account; and, indeed, the particulars mentioned by 
some of the gentlemen who survived, were so absurd 
and contradictory, as to convince me that very few of 
them had retained their senses ; or, at least, that 
i^ej had lost them soon after they came into the 
ifjjen air, hy the fever they camel outmikthfim. 
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'< When the day broke, and the gentlemen found that 
no entreaties could prevail to get the door opened, it 
occurred to one of them (I think to Mr. Secretary Cook) 
to make a search for me, in hopes that I might have 
influence enough to gain a release from this scene of 
misery. Accordingly, Messrs. Lushington and Walcot 
undertook the search, and by my shirt discovered me 
imder the dead upon the platform. They took me 
from thence, and imagining I had some signs of life, 
brought me towards the window I had first possession 
of. But as life was equally dear to every man (and 
the stench arising from the dead bodies grown in- 
tolerable), no one would give up the station in or near 
the window ; so they were obliged to carry me baek 
again. But soon after Captain Mills, who was in 
possession of a seat at the window, had the humanity 
to offer to resign it. I was again brought by Oid 
same gentlemen, and placed in the window. At this 
juncture the suba, who had received an account of the 
havock death had made amongst us, sent one of the 
jemmautdaars to enquire if the chief survived. They 
showed me to him ; told him I had some appearance of 
life remaining, and believed I might recover if the 
door was opened very soon. This answer being re- 
turned to the suba, an order came immediately for our 
release, it being then near six in the morning. Th€ 
fresh air at the window soon brought me to life ; and a 
few minutes after the departure of the jemmautdaar, I 
was restored to my sight and senses. The little 
strength that remained amongst the most robust who 
survived, made it a difficult task to remove the dead 
piled up against the door; so that I believe it was 
more than twenty minutes before we obtained a passage 
out for one at a time." 

Of the whole hundred and forty-six persons Gcwa&as^ 
in this dreadful place, only twentjAkx^^ «\xrTvs^\ 
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THE GREAT FLOODS IN 1829 IN MORAY, 
SCOTLAND. 

A MAN of the name of Sandy Smith, whose cottage 
stood upon a piece of furzy pasture, not far from one 
of the rivers which had overflowed its banks, was one 
of those in the greatest danger. A great number of 
the inhabitants of the cottages in the part of the country 
nearest to him escaped early in the night of Monday to 
a large barn, which stood on high ground ; and others 
were received into a gentleman's house, where they 
were made as comfortable as circumstances would per- 
mit. All of them thought that poor Sandy Smith 
would never be seen by them again, for his house was 
in a low situation, and already surrounded by water. 
But, on looking in the direction of his cottage, they 
were very glad to see a distant gleam of light, which 
oame from a candle placed in his cottage vdndow. 
They therefore had lights placed in the windows of the 
gentleman's house just mentioned, in order that the 
poor people in the distant cottage might know they 
were not forgotten, although it was impossible to get at 
them. 

A dismal night had Sandy Smith in his cottage, in 
the midst of the waters. At break of day the kind 
people, who were looking out for him and his family, 
saw all the country laid imder water, including many 
fields which had the day before been beautiM with 
yellow wheat, green tops of turnips, and other crops ; 
and the surface of the flood was strewed vdth trees and 
every kind of wreck from farms, and barns, and houses. 
The heavy rain and the raging wind were yet con- 
tinuing ; the cattle were wandering about, and lowing 
for want of their usual food, and crowds of distressed 
families were crying and bewailing themselves. Afar off 
was descried the cottage of Sandy Smith — ^its roof like 
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a speck above water ; — and it was seen that the gable 
end had given way. With the help of a good telescope, 
the family were perceived to have got out of the cottage, 
and to be all huddled together on a small spot of ground 
not more than a few feet square, and forty or fifty yards 
distant from their ruined dweUing. Sandy himself was 
seen, sometimes standing up and sometimes sitting on 
a small cask ; he seemed to be watching the large trees 
that swept past him and his wife and children, and 
which threatened to sweep them away. His wife was 
sitting on a bit of a log, covered with a blanket, having 
one child on her knee, and two leaning by her side. 
On the ground stood a bottle and glass, from which 
those who saw them hoped they had derived some little 
comfort in the midst of the cold rain and wind. Close 
to them were about a score of sheep, a small horse, and 
three cows, all glad, like themselves, to stand on that 
little spot of dry land. 

The greatest fear which those who saw these poor 
people from distant houses had, was that the waters 
would gam upon them before any boat could be pro- 
cured to go and bring them away. A lady in the 
neighbourhood had, however, ordered her horses to be 
put to a boat, to drag it down to a convenient spot for 
being launched, and three bold men got into it, deter- . 
mined to save the lives of the poor people if possible. 
Before they reached Sandy Smith and his family, they 
thought it their duty to rescue another poor family, 
whose situation was still more dangerous, as they were 
in a house of which hardly anything was visible but the 
thatch. When they reached that house, the poor people 
within were obliged to duck down into the water before 
they could be dragged out of the windows. 

But to reach the house, and then to get on to where 
Sandy Smith and his family were waiting, '^^^ %. \ss^6^ 
of no small labour and difficiiltj \ iot ^a^'feX^^^'fe'^^^'^ 
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to be going on fairly and well, it was more than once 
carried away by the currents that were to be crossed, 
and carried away with such violence, that those on 
shore thought tiie people in the boat would be lost. 
The activity of the men in the boat was their only 
safety; and one of them, whose name was Donald 
Munro, but who, on account of his dress, was that day 
called Straw Hat and Yellow Waistcoat, gained much 
honour for his wonderful exertions. Sometimes he was 
at the head of the boat, and sometimes at the stem, not 
unfrequently in the water up to the neck, and then 
again rowing with all his strength. Before they reached 
the spot where Sandy Smith and his family were stand- 
ing in a cluster on their little spot of land, there were 
five raging currents to be passed. The moment the 
boat came to one of these, it was whirled away far down 
the stream; and when one current was passed, the 
men had to pull the boat up again all the way before 
they ventured to cross another. The last current which 
they had to cross was the worst ; but Smith was so 
delighted to see the boat approaching, that he ran into 
the water to meet it, and helped to drag it towards the 
spot on which his wife and children were yet remaining. 
They were all then safely placed in the boat, and 
carried back, with many difficulties, across all the 
currents to the shore. 

It appeared that these poor people had been driven 
out of their house at about eight o'clock on the Monday 
evening, and had fled to the only dry place they could 
reach. They had but just time to throw blankets over 
them, and Smith himself had fortunately presence of 
mind enough to take with him a small bag of meal. 
His cows, and his pony, and his sheep, being let out, 
wandered to the same spot. As the water gained upon 
tibe little space of ground they had, the poor beasts, 
feelh^ cbilled with the cold» preBsed mNiaxd& olso upon 
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tbe family. Smitli caught a log which was floating 
past, and it made a seat for his companions ; an old 
chest served the same purpose : and a little meal and 
a little whiskey was all their nourishment. There they 
had remained all that dismal night — all dark around 
them ; the noise of the waters roaring in their ears — 
great trees going crashing past them every minute, as 
if they would sweep them all into eternity ; and all the 
time the wind and rain beating upon them so fiercely 
that it seemed as if it would be impossible for them to 
live long under it. Nothing was to be seen but the 
far-off candles, placed in the house which has already 
been mentioned ; and the light of which, as had been 
intended, was still some comfort to them in their deso- 
late situation. When the light of morning broke upon 
them, Sandy Smith saw the little hamlet of Stripeside, 
where he had lived, a heap of ruins, as well as all 
the neighbouring hamlets; and, far above them, the 
bridge broken by the violence of the stream. He had 
the presence of mind to hide these sights from his wife, 
by wrapping her head more closely from the cold, until 
the waters began to fall a little in consequence of the 
giving way of some embankments ; and then he told 
her to look round about her, for that now there was 
some hope. The Scotch peasantry are a religious 
people, and Sandy, who thought when he saw the light 
of the candles shining across the broad and roaring 
water in the night, that the Providence to whom he 
addressed his prayers had not forgotten him and his 
little family, observed, Efter all the danger was over, 
that he should be grateful to God all the rest of his 
days. 

Another family, whose cottage stood at no great dis- 
tance from that of Sandy Smith, passed that terrible 
night in the midst of still greater dangers and struggles 
for life. The name of theae igQ«t ^a^<gi ^^Si"^^sct* 
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They left their house, which was already surrounded 
by water, early in the night, and tried to wade across 
the water to the dry ground, but the farther they waded 
the deeper they found the water. Kerr's niece, a girl 
twelve years of age, lost heart, and began to sink : while 
the stream was increasing, and the darkness of night 
was upon them. The old man, however, did not give 
up ; but, taking his niece on his shoulder, waded back 
with his wife, and by great labour regained his own 
cottage. It was between eight and nine o'clock in the 
evening when they groped their way to it ; and they 
were obhged to clamber up into the garret There they 
remained, in loneliness and darkness, until about two 
o'clock in the morning, when the roof of the cottage, 
damaged by the wet, began to fail. To avoid being 
crushed to death, the old man forced his way through 
a partition into the next house. Fortunately for 
them the partition was only made of wood and clay. 
There they remained tiU about eight o'clock in the 
morning ; when the strength of the water on the out- 
side became so great, that it bent the bolt of the lock 
of the house-door inwards, until it had no more hold of 
the staple than about, the eighth of an inch. If the 
door had given way, the water would have rushed in 
with such violence as to sweep away the back wall of 
the house; and Kerr rummaged the garret until he 
was lucky enough to find a bit of board and a few nails, 
with which he managed to make the door more secure. 
At last, the roof of this second house began to fail 
also ; and Kerr and his wife and niece had no way of 
escaping but through the thatch. 

Whilst the party in the cottage were undergoing all 
this, there were some on the shore who were very 
anxiously watching their fate ; and among them a son 
of Kerr's, who had been straining his eyes towards his 
fitter's cottage all night long, unable to send help to 
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them, and never expecting to see them alive more. 
Those about the young man tried to comfort him ; but 
even whilst they were speaking to him the gable of 
Kerr's dwelling was seen to give way, and to fall into 
the raging current. But a gentleman, who was looking 
towards tJbe cottage with a telescope, observed a hand 
thrust through the thatch of the house next to it. 
The hand worked busily, as if in despair of life ; then 
a head appeared, and, at length, Kerr was seen to drag 
himself through the roof, and to drag up his wife and 
niece through the thatch after him. The three un- 
fortunate people were then seen crawling along the roof 
towards the next house, — for there were three houses 
built in a row : Kerr went first, and behind him the 
woman and girl, hardly able, from the force of the wind, 
to keep a blanket round them. Fortunate was it for 
them that old Kerr possessed so much courage and 
sense, exactly when courage and sense were wanting, 
for the tottering roof they had just left fell into the 
water, and was swept away. Kerr now tried in vain to 
force a passage through the thatch into the next house ; 
finding he could not do it, he attempted one of the 
windows, but with no better success. He was then seen 
to drop himself down from the eaves upon a small speck 
of ground, a little higher than the rest, close to the 
back wall of the houses. To that spot of ground, where 
there was just room for them to stand, but not to move, 
he managed to get his wife and niece safely down. 

Among those who could see all this going on was 
ako a nephew of old Kerr's, the brother of the little 
girl who was with Kerr and his wife ; and he was half 
distracted by the sight. " Good God ! friends," he 
exclaimed, "will you allow human beings to perish 
before your eyes, and do nothing to give them help ? 
If I had but a boat, I would try to save t\ifc\a.. ^^"^ 
nobody give me a horse to go m aewc^ Qi wi^"^.^^ 
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It has already been mentioned that a lady in the 
neighbourhood lent her horses to drag a boat to the 
place where it was wanted ; and in this boat it was that 
the Kerrs were taken from the dangerous spot on which 
they stood, before the brave men in the boat went on 
to Sandy Smith and his family, who, it wiU be remem- 
bered, had a few more yards of ground to stand upon 
than the Kerrs. The skill and coolness of these men, 
among whom was Straw Hat and Yellow Waistcoat, 
were witnessed by those on shore with admiration, and 
when they saw that they had crossed the dangerous 
currents, just in time to save the Kerrs, who had now 
only about three feet of earth left to stand upon, they 
gave them three hearty cheers. They were in no smaU 
degree rejoiced to see Kerr, and his poor wife, and the 
litfle girl, stowed safely into the boat ; but when, 
directly after, they saw the brave Yellow Waistcoat 
wading away, and sounding the depths with a pole, 
until he got to one end of the building, and then beheld 
him lay hold of a large pig, and throw it into the boat 
as easily as if it had been a rabbit, they were angry to 
think his life should have been risked for such a saving : 
but he must have been a good-natured fellow, for it 
seems that the pig belonged to a poor widow, and was 
all the property she had left. 

When the frail boat, crossing again all the dangerous 
.streams, arrived at the shore with the little party, they 
were received by many of their friends with so much 
heart and rejoicing, that even old Kerr, who was known 
for his firmness by the name of old Rodney, could not 
help shedding a few tears among the rest, exclaiming 
in his homely Scotch — "Toots! I canna stand this 
mair than you, bairns. Od 1 I maun just greet (cry) it 
out." 

The boat next, with considerable difficulty, reached 
a cottage among alders, a litde viaj a\ywft the bridge, 
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in which were three helpless old women, one of whom 
had heen for years bed-ridden. When the boat reached 
the hut, Yellow Waistcoat knocked in the window, and 
entered with another of the boat's crew. They found 
the inmates sitting on chairs, immersed in water, which 
was four feet deep in the house. They were nearly 
dead with cold, and could not have existed many hours 
longer. They were lifted through the window, and 
were soon pkced in safety. 

To reach another family, consisting of a poor invalid 
old man, his infirm wife, their daughter, and grandson, 
it was necessary to carry the boat some distance, in 
order to launch it to anotier part of the flood. By the 
time the boat with its crew reached the cottage, its 
western side was entirely gone, and the boat was 
pushed in at the gap. Not a sound was heard within, 
and they suspected that all were drowned; but on 
looking through a hole in a partition, they discovered 
the unhappy inmates roosted, like fowls, on the beams 
of the roof. They were, one by one, transferred safely 
to the boat, half dead with cold ; but the old man's 
mind, unable to withstand the agonizing apprehensions 
he had suffered, had unhappily become deranged. 

Sir T. Dick Lauder. 
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The morning was bright and clear, and the road lay 
along the Bay of Naples. We made a short stop at 
Portici, where the king has a palace. It is beautifully 
situated, with gardens and promenades around it, and 
all the luxuries that royalty can so easily afford. The 
taste and beauty of the interior, however, are chxeft^s 
owing to Madame Murat, tlie ex-Q,\3L^«Q. oi^w^^^'*^'^*^^^ 
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reformed not only this, but all the royal palaces of the 
city. When the dethroned Ferdinand returned from 
Sicily, he was exceedingly pleased with the improve- 
ments his conqueror had made, and very good-humour- 
edly remarked, that " Murat was an excellent uphol- 
sterer." The portraits of Napoleon's and Murat's 
famihes are stiU there, and said to be excellent like- 
nesses. The whole palace is in excellent taste; but 
the only thing remarkable in it is a porcelain room, the 
walls and ceilings of which are entirely covered with 
china from the celebrated manufactory of Capo Si 
Monti, specimens of which are now seldom found. 
These porcelain panels are painted with landscapes, 
and bordered with wreaths in alto-relievo, coloured Uke 
life and as large, with squirrels and birds, mingled in 
charming confusion. The frames of the mirrors and 
the chandeliers are of the same material, and the effect 
of the whole is singular and pleasing. I hurried through 
the rooms, anxious to get to Vesuvius. 

We soon came to the place where horses and donkeys 
are taken for the ascent ; and here a scrambling, and 
squalling, and quarrelling commenced, that would not 
have disgraced a steam-boat landing at New York. In 
the morning, when we started, a man mounted the box 
of the carriage with the driver, as if he owned it. I 
asked him what he was doing there. He inquired if 
I did not wish a guide. I replied, " Yes, of course, to 
ascend the mountain." Supposing all was right, we 
went on. But here I discovered that a horse could not 
be had without a guide to accompany him. I turned 
to my friend of the coach-box, and asked what this 
meant, and why he had presumed to fasten himself on 
me in this way. He seemed to be somewhat put out ; 
but repHed, with a great deal of suavity, " Oh, sir, to 
see jou are not cheated^ and to have everything arranged 
on jrour return." ^I can take cate oi tiaaX.*" said I. 
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" I don't mean to be cheated by you or others either." 
But the day was advancing, and this was no place or 
time to quarrel with him, for it would only swell the 
Babel that already clattered around me. My friend 
at length mounted a good-looking horse, while the most 
vUlanous donkey that ever went unsheared was led up 
to me, I asked my supernumerary guide if this was 
the animal he had come thus far to provide me with. 
He said he thought it was an excellent beast. I replied, 
I was sorry I could not agree with him, and deliberately 
walked away. The owner then threw himself before 
me, with his long-eared friend, determined I should 
take him. 1 asked him if he caUed that a horse ? 
" No, your excellency, but an ecceUentissimo ass." No," 
said I, very coolly, " you are mistaken ; it is neither 
an ass nor a horse." He looked in astonishment at 
me, as much as to say, " What do you mean ? What 
is it, then?" The others had become quiet by this 
time, and stood waiting the issue. "Why," said I, 
" don't you see ifs a rat — a large water^at — ^you are 
wishing me to ride ?" The men looked at each other 
in astonishment for a moment, and then burst out into 
a loud laugh. Seeing I was not to be duped, they led 
me out a very nice grey pony, which I mounted, and 
galloped away. 

The guide, with a strong stick in one hand, seized 
my friend's horse by the tajl, and trotted after. The 
ascent, for some time, was gradual, the road passing 
through vineyards, but the scene gradually grew 
drearier, until we came to the region of pure lava. I 
can convey to you no idea of the feelings this utterly 
barren lava-desert at first excites. There it spreads, 
black, broken, and rough, just as it cooled in its slow 
and troubled march towards the sea. Here it met an 
obstacle, and rose into a barrier ; there it fell off iaxtc^ 
ridges that cracked and broke m\jo ix«jgcciKaX&, ^CiSs. Sias. 
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whole inclined plane that spreads off from the base of 
the pyramid, in which is the crater, appears as if the 
earth had been violently shaken till all the large and 
loose portions had risen to the surface. Sometimes 
you can trace for some distance a sort of circular wall 
of cool lava, behind which the red-hot stream had 
gathered and glowed Hke a brow of wrath. Nothing 
could be more dreary and desolate. Through this 
barren track I was passing, in a narrow path. My 
eye wandered hither and thither over the scathed and 
blackened mass, but always came back to the solemn 
peak, from whose top silently ascended a heavy column 
of smoke. Soon after, we ascended a ridge of earth 
that the volcano had spared, and on which stood the 
hermitage. Before reaching it, we could see on its 
narrow top, extending nearly to the base of the peak, 
the forms of mules and horses, slowly marching in 
Indian file, and carrying a company in advance of us 
to the same destination. Their appearance at that 
distance and above us, cast in bold relief against the 
clear sky, was novel and picturesque. We did not stop 
at the hermitage, but pushing straight on soon reached 
the field of lava, through which our animals picked their 
way with most praiseworthy care. As I was slowly 
crossing this rough tract I saw in the distance twenty 
or thirty mules and horses, saddled and bridled, scat- 
tered around at the base of the peak, amidst the lava, 
and on the open mountain-side, like an Arab camp in 
the desert. Here we also dismounted, and began the 
almost perpendicular ascent. The company before us 
looked like dwarfs clinging to the side of the mountain. 
There was a lady among them, who, with a bridle 
around her waist, was pulled up by the guide. Ours 
also started with a bridle, but I told him to throw it 
awajr, as I covlA take care of myself. Half way up, we 
came upon a snow bank, on which I cooled my parched 
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lips. Again and again we were compelled to rest, but 
without regret, for whenever we turned our eyes below, 
they were met by one of the most magnificent prospects 
the sun ever shone upon. There was the Bay of 
Naples, the islands of Capri and Ischia, beyond which 
the blue Mediterranean melted away into the mild 
horizon; nearer, slept the city, with its palaces and 
towers ; while, far inland— on, on, till the eye grew 
dim with the extended prospect, swept away the whole 
" campagna felice" or happy country, in a glorious 
panorama of villages, villas, fields, and vineyards. 
Around me was piled lava that had once poured in a 
red-hot stream where I sat ; and close beneath me, an 
immense cavity, where a volcano had once raged and 
died. When near the top, as I stood looking upon the 
world below, a dense cloud of mist, borne by the wind, 
swept over and around me, blotting out in an instant 
everything from my sight. A cold breeze accompanied 
it ; and the sudden change from broad sunlight and an 
almost boundless prospect, to sudden twilight and a few 
feet of broken lava, was so chilling and gloomy, that it 
for a moment damped my ardour. Our guide, however, 
told us it would soon pass ; so we rallied our spirits, 
and pushed on. 

At length we reached the verge of the crater, and 
the immense basin, with its black, smoking cone in the 
centre, was below us. From the red-hot mouth boiled 
out, fast and fierce, an immense column of smoke, 
accompanied at intervals with a heavy sound, and jets 
of red-hot scoria. This was more than I anticipated ; 
I expected only to see a crater and a smouldering heap ; 
but the mountain was in more than common agitation, 
and had been so throughout the winter. It seemed to 
sympathize with Etna and other volcanoes, that appear 
to have chosen this year for a general working-up. I 
could compare it to nothing but tikft "^^^^8aa\% ^^ ^^s^ 
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immense steam-engine. It had a steady sound, like 
the working of a heavy piston, while, at short intervals, 
the valve seemed to lift, and the steam would escape 
with an explosion, and, at the same time, the hlack 
smoke and lurid blaze shoot from the mouth, and the 
red-hot scoria rise forty or fifty feet into the air. At 
the moment of explosion, the mouth of the cone seemed 
in a blaze, and the masses of scoria thrown out, some 
of which would weigh fifteen or twenty pounds, re- 
sembled huge masses of blood — they were of that deep 
red, fresh colour. I deemed myself fortunate in tbie 
time I visited it, for I saw a real, living — or, as Carlyle 
would say, an authenticated volcano. There was a 
truth and reality and power about it that chained and 
awed me. I could count the strokes of that tre- 
mendous engine as it thundered on in the bowels of 
the earth, and see the fruits of its infernal labour, as 
it hurled them into the upper air, as if on purpose to 
startle man with the preparations that were going on 
under him. That mountain, huge as it was, seemed 
light to the power beneath it, and I thought it felt 
unsteady on its base, as if conscious of the strength of 
its foe. 

We next descended into the crater, and however 
slight a thing one may deem it in ordinary times, it 
was a grave matter for me. Both hands and feet had 
never before been in such urgent requisition. The 
path, at times, was not a foot wide, and, indeed, was 
not a path, but clefts in the rocks, where often a single 
mis-step would have sent one to the bottom of tiie 
crater, while lava rocks, cracked at their base, and 
apparently awaiting but a slight touch to shake them 
down on you, hung overhead. Frequently, my only 
course was to lie against the rock, and chng with my 
hands to the projecting points, while ever and anon» 
/rom out some aperture, would shoot jets of steam so. 
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impregnated with sulphur as almost to suffocate me. 
My guide would then he hid from my sight, and I 
had nothing to do hut to hang on, and cough, while I 
knew that a thousand feet were above and below me. 
At other times, the crater filled with vapour up to the 
rim, shrouding everything from our sight, even the 
fiery cone, while we hung midway on the rocks, and 
stood and listened. Amidst the rolling vapour, I could 
hear the churning of that tremendous engine, and the 
explosion that sent the scoria into the air, and then, 
after a moment of deep silence, the clatter of the 
returning fragments, like hailstones on dry leaves, far, 
far below me. It was sufl&ciently startling and grand 
to stand half-way down that crater with your feet on 
smoking sulphur, and your hand on rocks so hot that 
you shrank from the touch, and gaze down on that 
terrific fire-energy, without wrapping it in gloom, and 
adding deeper mystery to its already mysterious work- 
ings. A puff of air would then sweep through the 
cavity, dashing the mist against its sides, and sending 
it, like frightened spirits, over the verge. I almost 
expected to see a change when the light again fell on 
it, but there it stood, churning on as steadily as ever. 

We at length reached the bottom, and sitting down 
at a respectful distance from the base of the cone, enjoyed 
the sublime spectacle. There we were, deep down in 
the bowels of the mountain, while, far upon the brink 
of the crater, like children in size, sat a group of men, 
sending their hurrah down at every discharge of scoria. 
Before me ascended the column of rolling smoke— ' 
while, every few seconds, the melted mass was ejected 
into the air with a report that made me measure, rather 
wistfully, the distance between us and the top : our 
guide took some coppers, and as the scoria fell a little 
distance off, he would run up the sides of the cone, 
drop them in the smaller portions, ^\A x^\x^'eX»\s?^^^'^^ ^ 
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second discharge. It was amusing to see how coolly 
he would stand and look up on the descending fragments 
of fire, some of which, had they struck him, would have 
crushed him to the earth, and calculate their descent 
80 nicely, that, with a slight movement, he could escape 
each. When the scoria cooled, the coppers were left 
imbedded in it, and thus carried off as remembrances 
of Vesuvius. We went round the crater, continually 
descending, until we came to the lowest part, close to 
the base of the cone. Here the lava was gathering, 
and cooling, and cracking off in large rolls, with that 
low, continuous sound, which is always made by the 
rapid cooling of an intensely-heated mass. I ascended 
a little eminence which the lava was slowly under- 
mining, and thrust my cane into the molten substance. 
It was so hot that I had to cover my face with my cap 
in order to hold my stick in it for a single moment. 
As I stood and saw fold after fold slowly roll over and 
fall off, and heard the firing of the volcano above me, 
and saw, nearly a hundred feet over my head, red-hot 
masses of scoria suspended in the air, I am not ashamed 
to say I felt a little uncomfortable, 1 looked above and 
around, and saw that it needed but a slight tremulous 
motion to confine me there for ever. There may have 
been no danger, but one cannot escape the belief of it 
when at times he is compelled to avoid flaming masses 
of scoria that otherwise would have smitten him to the 
earth. 

We ascended by a different and much easier path ; 
it is longer, but far preferable to the one we came 
down. It led us to the other side of the crater, from 
which we looked down on Pompeii. I could trace the 
stream of lava to the plain, and could well imagine the 
consternation of the inhabitants of the doomed city as 
the storm of ashes shot off from its bosom. Weary and 
exhausted, we descended by a different route, through 
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a bed of ashes that reached from the top to the bottom 
of the hill, mounted our horses, and rode homeward. 
The glorious plain was spread out before us, but we 
were too tired to enjoy it At the bottom of the hill 
we found our supernumerary guide, half drunk on our 
credit, who told us he had soup, fish, beef, fowl, fruit, 
&c., provided for our entertainment in a neighbouring 
house, which proved to be a hovel. The provisions, 1^ 
said, had cost but httle more than a dollar, while the 
man asked only about the same for cooking them. I 
was thoroughly vexed, and told him to say to the man 
he might have the provisions to pay for cooking them ; 
, and as for him, I considered him the greatest scoundrel 
i had yet met with, and I had seen many. He replied 
that he regarded me as his son — that he would not see 
me cheated for the world. I told him I thought the 
proofs of his aflfection were rather dubious ; that it had 
cost me about three dollars that day; that it was 
altogether too expensive for me ; and I thought, not- 
withstanding the intensity of his love, that we had 
better part. And yet, would you beheve it, this fellow 
had the impudence to come up to the carriage and ask 
me to make him a present of a few carlines, as a sort 
of farewell gift ! It was really the coolest rascality I 
had yet encountered. But the day passed away, and 
the evening, with its welcome repose, came. That 
night I slept as I had never slept before : it was like 
oblivion, it was so deep and unbroken. 

Headley's " Italy and the Italians." 
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CALAMITIES AND PRESERVATIONS.* 

A CIRCUMSTANCE to-daj has given us considerable 
uneasiness ; one of our best setters, who had been 
observed to look rather dull yesterday, has refused his 
food, and continues listless to what is passing around 
him. He was a sprightly, active-minded dog, and his 
torpidness is alarming. We promptly separated him from 
his companions, and have chained him in an adjoining 
cabin, under the especial observation of old Antony. 
The otter-killer is preparing to use his leechcraft, and 
I trust with good effect. Canine madness is a frightful 
visitation, and no caution can be too strict to guard 
against its melancholy consequences. 

Our conversation after dinner turned upon the in- 
disposition of the setter. — " You may think, my dear 
Frank," said my cousin, " that I carry my apprehen- 
sions of the slightest illness in my dogs to a ridiculous 
and unnecessary length ; but when I tell you that I 
have witnessed the fatal course of hydrophobia, in the 
human as well as the brute victim, you may then con- 
ceive the horror I feel when any thing recalls to my 
memory this hopeless malady. 

" During my first season at the Dublin University, 
I was invited to pass a short vacation with a relative 
of my mother. He lived in the south of Ireland, in an 
ancient family mansion-house, situated in the moun- 
tains, and at a considerable distance from the mail- 
coach road. 

"This gentleman was many years older than I. He 
had an only sister, a girl of sixteen, beautiful and 
accomplished ; at the period of my visit she was still 
at school, but was finally to leave it, as my host 
informed me, at Midsummer. 

♦ I^om MaxweU^B Wild SportB kcA ^6Lve«tew, 
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" Never was there a more perfect specimen of pri- 
mitive Milesian life, than that which the domicile of 
my worthy relative exhibited. The house was enor- 
mously large — ^half ruinous — and all, within and 
without, wild, rackety, and irregular. There was a 
troop of idle and slatternly servants of both sexes, dis- 
tracting every part of the establishment : and a pack of 
useless dogs infesting the premises, and crossing you 
at every turn. Between the biped and quadbniped 
nuisances an eternal war was carried on, and not an 
hour of the day elapsed, but a canine outcry announced 
that some of those unhappy curs were being ejected by 
the butler, or pelted by the cook. 

" So common-place was this everlasting uproar, that 
after a few days I almost ceased to notice it. I was 
dressing for dinner, when the noise of dogs quarrel- 
ling in the yard, brought me to the window ; a terrier 
was being worried by a rough, savage-looking fox- 
hound, whom I had before this noticed and avoided. 
At the moment, my host was crossing from the stable; 
he struck the hound with his whip, but, regardless of 
the blow, he continued his attack upon the smaller dog. 
The old butler in coming from the garden, observed the 
dogs fighting, and stopped to assist in separating them. 
Just then, the brute quitted the terrier, seized the 
master by the leg, and cut the servant in the hand. A 
groom rushed out on hearing the uproar, struck the 
prongs of a pitchfork through the dog's body, and killed 
him on the spot. This scene occurred in less time 
than I have taken in relating it. 

" I hastened from my dressing-room ; my host had 
bared his leg, and was washing the wound, which was 
a jagged tear from the hound's tooth. Part of the skin 
was loose, and a sudden thought appeared to strike 
him. He desired an iron to be heated ; took a ahjasc^ 
penknife from his pocket, cooW.^ ^si^ ^'SrrNswJS^ -«»- 
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moved the ragged flesh, and, regardless of the agonj it 
occasioned, with amazing determination cauterized the 
wound severely. 

" The old butler, however, contented himself with 
binding up his bleeding hand. He endeavoured to 
dissuade his master from undergoing what he considered 
to be unnecessary pain. ' The dog was dead, sure, amd 
that was quite sufficient to prevent any danger arising 
from the bite ;* and, satisfied with this precaution, he 
remained indiflferent to future consequences, and in 
perfect confidence that no ulterior injury could occur 
from the wound. 

" Three months passed away — ^my friend's sister was 
returning from school — and, as the mountain road was 
in bad repair, and a bridge had been swept away by the 
floods, saddle-horses were sent to meet the carriage. 
The old butler, who had some private afliairs to transact 
in the neighbouring town, volunteered to be the escort 
of his young mistress, and obtained permission. 

" That there was something unusual in the look and 
manner of her attendant, was quickly remarked by the 
lady. His address was wild and hurried, and some 
extraordinary feelings appeared to agitate him. To an 
inquiry if he was unwell, he returned a vague and 
unmeaning answer ; he trembled violently when assist- 
ing her on horseback, and it was evident that some 
strange and fearful sensations disturbed him. 

" They rode some miles rapidly, until they reached 
the rivulet where the bridge had been carried off by 
the flood. To cross the stream was no way difficult, as 
the water barely covered the horse's fetlock. The lady 
had ridden through the water, when a thrilling cry of 
indescribable agony from her attendant arrested her. 
Her servant was on the opposite side, endeavouring to 
reJn in his unwilling horse, and in his face there was 
a horrible and convulsed look that texxi^^d \u& alarmed 
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mistress. To her anxious questions, he only replied 
by groans, which too truly betrayed his sufferings ; at 
last he pointed to the stream before him, and exclaimed, 
* J cannot, dare not cross it! Oh God! lam lost! — 
the dog — the dog ! * 

" What situation could be more frightful than that 
in which the lady found herself? In the centre of a 
desolate and unpeopled moor, far from assistance, and 
left alone with a person afficted with decided madness. 
She might, it is true, have abandoned him; for the 
terrors of the poor wretch would have prevented him 
from crossing the rivulet; but, with extraordinary 
courage, she returned, seized the bridle fearlessly, and, 
notwithstanding the outcries of the unhappy man, 
forced his horse through the water, and never left his 
side, until she fortunately overtook some tenants of her 
brotiier returning from a neighbouring fair, 

"I arrived on a visit the third evening after this 
occurrence, and the recollection of that poor old man's 
sufferings has ever since haunted my memory. All 
that medical skill and affectionate attention on his 
master's part could do to assuage his pain, and mitigate 
the agonies he occasionally underwent, was done. At 
length, the moment that was devoutly prayed for came. 
He died on the sixth morning. 

" From this horrible fate nothing but his own deter- 
mination preserved my relative : and, by the timely use 
of a painful remedy, excision and cautery of the wound, 
he escaped this dreadful disease. 

" I have related the calamity of another ; but I, too, 
have been a sufferer, although, thank God ! not in 
person. 

" A setter of uncommon beauty was presented to me 
by a gentleman under peculiar circumstances. He had 
been the favourite companion of his deceased wife \ «cl^^ 
during her long and hopeless SVn^ss, \i%^ ^^^^\s^"Ns5i^ 
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her chamber. He begged me to allow him a place in 
the Lodge, and not su^ect him to the restraint of the 
kennel. His wishes were obeyed, and Carlo was duly 
installed into all the rights and privileges of a carpet- 
dog. 

" I left home on a shooting-visit, and luckily brought 
a brace of my best setters with me. A week after my 
departure, an express reached me to say that Carlo 
* was very odd, would not eat, and bit and worried every 
dog he met with.' I took alarm instantly, and returned 
home without delay. I found the household in des- 
perate alarm, and Carlo was confined in a separate 
out-house, but not until he had worried and torn every 
dog in my possession 1 

** I went to reconnoitre him through an iron-stan- 
chioned window ; he was in the last and most frightftd 
stage of confirmed hydrophobia. I sent for a rifle and 
terminated the animal's life. 

" I was at first afraid to inquire into the extent of 
my calamity. I mustered courage to enter the kennel, 
and personally investigated the state of my dogs. 
Every one of them, ten in number, had been bitten, 
and several of them were fearftdly mutilated by the 
rabid animal I had despatched. Even the terriers had 
not escaped ; and they, poor animals ! were necessarily 
included in the general order for execution that I issued 
to the keeper. That noble house-dog, who has been 
the subject of your admiration, was fortunately pre- 
served, by having been sent for by a gentleman who 
resided in the next county. 

"A most extraordinary insensibility to danger was 
evinced by the female members of my household. Un- 
luckily, Antony was absent in the mountains, setting 
a broken bone ; the keeper had accompanied me ; every 
one acquainted with the habits and management of 
do^s was from home ; and the keimel ^oa entcuatod to 
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the kitchen-boy. On this occasion, the disease appears 
to have come on gradually, and for days the setter 
betrayed the customary signs of incipient madness. 
Had he been tied up even when the malady was fully 
established, no mischief might have resulted. But 
until his violence became fnghtftd, he was actually 
permitted to run about the house, and got access to the 
kennel, while the boy was carrying food to his charge. 
" The escape of the servants was miraculous. The 
day only before my arrival, the dog, in a paroxysm of 
suffering, had thrown himself across the fire-place. 
* Come away from that, Biddy,' said the old cook, with 
perfect nonchalance, to her attendant ; Don't ye see the 
dog is mad ? * and continued some culinary operation, 
in which, at a distant comer of the kitchen, she was 
engaged. The boy*s preservation was unaccountable. 
The poor lad made many unavailing efforts to part the 
dogs when fighting in the kennel, and prevent the 
setters from being bitten. In this perilous attempt 
his clothes were literally torn to ribbons ; but, for- 
tunately for himself, there was not a scratch visible on 
his skin." 



EXTRAORDINARY ESCAPE OF THE 
EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. 

The Martinswand, in the Tyrol, owes its chief celebrity 
to an adventure of the Emperor Maximihan. That 
enthusiastic sportsman, led away, on one occasion, by 
his eager pursuit of a chamois among the rocks above, 
unhappily missed his footing, and, rolling headlong to 
the verge of the precipice, was just able to arrest 
himself, when on the brink of destruction, by clinging 
with his head downwards to a ledge of xcick^\si.vv.^<^\» 
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where be could move neither up nor down, and where, 
tx) all appearance, no one could approach him. He 
was perceived from below in this perilous position; 
and, as his death was deemed inevitable, prayers were 
offered up at the foot of the rock by t3ie Abbot of 
Wilten, as though for a person in articido mortis. The 
Emperor, finding his strength failing him, had given 
himself up for lost, and recommended his soul to 
God, when a loud halloo near at hand arrested his 
attention. A bold and intrepid hunter, named Zips, 
who had been driven to the mountains to avoid im- 
prisonment for poaching, had, without knowing what 
had happened, also been drawn to the spot, in clamber- 
ing after a chamois. Surprised to find a human being 
thus suspended between earth and sky, he uttered the 
cry which attracted Maximilian's attention. Finding 
the penlous nature of the case, he was in a few 
minutes at the Emperor's side, and binding on his 
feet his own crampons, and extending to him his 
sinewy arm, he succeeded, with difficulty, in guiding 
him up the face of the precipice along ledges where, to 
appearance, even the chamois could not have found 
footing; and thus rescued him from a situation of 
such hopeless peril, that the common people even now 
attiibute his escape to the miraculous interposition of 
an angel. The spot where this occurred, now hollowed 
out into a cave in the face of the rock, is marked by a 
crucifix, which, though eighteen feet high, is so far 
above the post road, that it is barely visible from 
thence. It is now rendered accessible by a steep and 
rather difficult path, and may be reached in about half 
an hour's walk from Zirl. The cave is 760 feet above 
the river, and the precipice is so vertical that a plumb- 
line might be dropped from it into the high-road 
below. It is traditionally stated that Maximilian re- 
warded the huntsmaxL witii the title of Count HoUauer 
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von Hohenfelsen, in token of his gratitude, and in 
reference to the exclamation uttered by him which had 
sounded so welcome to the Emperor's ears by an- 
nouncing that relief was at hand. From the Emperor's 
pension list, still in existence, it appears that a sum of 
sixteen florins was annually paid to one Zips of Zirl. 



ESCAPE OF SIR W. SIDNEY SMITH. 

This gallant officer, in att^npting to take an armed 
vessel out of the Harbour of Havre, in April, 1796, 
was, with three of his officers and sixteen of his crew, 
made prisoners. The French, glad to gain possession 
of so distinguished an enemy, conveyed him to the 
capital, where he was kept in close confinement. The 
British government, desirous of his release, sent over 
Captain Bergeret, commander of La Virginie, in July 
following, to be exchanged for him ; but the Directoiy 
refused to accede to the terms ; upon which the French 
captain returned to England, saying, " He preferred 
death to dishonour." 

After being closely confined for upwards of two 
years. Sir Sidjaey at length made his escape in April, 
1798, in the following singular manner. Some ladies 
with whom he had formed an acquaintance through 
the bars of his prison window, and who, with all the 
generous ardour which belongs to the female character, 
had never ceased trying one scheme after another for 
his liberation, at length conceived the bold design of 
carrying him off in open day, in the name of the 
government itself. They prevailed on a M. de Phe- 
Hpeaux, a gentleman of spirit and intrepidity, to engage 
in the undertaking ; and M. de P. procured two other 
friends, M. B , and M, L— — v^ ^ais\&\.\ixssi.. K 
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pretended order of the minister for the day was pro- 
duced, directing the gaoler of the Temple to deliver to 
the bearers, Le Chevalier Sidney Smith, to be trans- 
ferred to another prison ; and by a skilM application 
of a bribe, the actual seal of the minister was procured 

to the paper. Furnished with this order, M. B 

dressed as an adjutant general, and M. L as a 

subaltern officer, presented themselves at the Temple. 
The gaoler read the order, examined attentively the 
seal of the minister, and then withdrew into a room 
adjoining, doubtless to compare it with other orders in 
his possession. In a few minutes he returned quite 
satisfied, and desiring Sir Sidney Smith to be called, 
informed him of the order he had received. Sir Sidney 
affected to be much vexed at it, but Mr. Adjutant 
General begged to assure him, with much gravity, that 
the government had no desire to aggravate the hard- 
ship of his situation, and that he would be well treated 
in the place to which they were going to conduct him. 
The gaoler observed that the adjutant general would 
require six soldiers of the guard to accompany them. 
The adjutant, without seeming the least disconcerted, 
answered, that it would be as well, and gave orders 
accordingly. On reflection, however, and as if recalling 
to mind the rank of his prisoner, " Commodore," said 
he to Sir Sidney, " you are a soldier ; I am one also ; 
your word of honour will satisfy me. If you will give 
me that, I shall be in no need of any escort." Every 
one present applauded, by their looks, this noble 
proceeding ; and Sir Sidney did not hesitate to give his 
word of honour as required, that he would go whereyer 
Mr. Adjutant General chose. The gaoler then required 
a receipt for the prisoner, and presented M. B. with 
the book for that purpose. The latter wrote out the 
discharge with a firm hand, and affixed the signature 
o/J^. O^er, AdjunkmX Oeneral. Sit ^\4a«^ , ycl the meaji 
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while, was occupying the attention of the inferior 
officers of the prison, returning them all a thousand 
thanks for their kind conduct to him, and distributing 
suitable presents among them. The adjutant gener^ 
asked if he was ready to go ? Sir Sidney replied, that 
he was quite ready. They accordingly marched on, 
accompanied to the gate by the gaoler, who was un- 
ceasing in his protestations of good wishes for the 
commodore, and his hopes that peace would ere long 
arrive to set him free. 

Now beyond the walls of the prison, the joy of Sir 
Sidney and the exultation of his deliverers were inex- 
pressible. After walking a little way, they mounted a 
hackney coach, and the adjutant general ordered the 
coachman to drive to the Fauxbourg St. Germain. 
Unfortunately, they had not gone far before the coach 
drove over a cripple that was passing, and hurt him 
severely. A crowd instantly collected, and the coach 
wAs stopped. To leap out and run off was the work of 
an instant. The people looked at them, but said 
nothing ; they contented themselves with abusing the 
coachman. The party now agreed to separate, and 
meet again at an appointed place, where M. de Phe- 
lipeaux was waiting to receive them. Sir Sidney 
reached the place first, and wished to wait the arrival 
of his two liberators, in order to testify his gratitude 
for the service they had done him; but M. de P. 
informed him that there was not a moment to lose ; he 
had provided passports to Rouen, and they must depart 
immediately, before his escape was known, or search 
could be made after him. 

Sir Sidney's perfect knowledge of the French lan- 
guage, and his unembarrassed behaviour, secured them 
from suspicion, and facilitated their journey to Rouen 
and the coast adjoining, with which M. de P. woji ^^i. 
acquainted. In a small cree\L, ^ke^ iw>sA «s^. «^^'eo. 
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boat with oars, into which they instantly jumped, and 
put to sea without loss of time. After rowing till they 
were almost worn out, the Argo frigate, Captain Bowen, 
hove in sight, to whOm they made the best signals in 
their power ; happily they were seen, taken up, and 
safely landed at Portsmouth; from which place they 
immediately set off to London^ 



PASSAGE OF THE SPLUGEN BY THE 
FRENCH SOLDIERS. 

Imagine an awful defile leading upwards to the height 
of six thousand five hundred feet — in summer a mere 
bridle-path, and in winter a mass of avalanches— '^and 
you will have some conception of the frightful pass 
through which Marshal Macdonald had to conduct 
fifteen thousand men. The road follows the Rhine, 
here a mere rivulet, which has cut its channel deep in 
the mountains that rise frequently to the height of 
three thousand feet above it. Along the precipices 
which overhang this turbulent torrent, the path is cut 
in the solid rock, now hugging the mountain wall like a 
mere thread, and now shooting in a single arch over 
the gorge that sinks three hundred feet below. Strangely 
silent snow-peaks pierce the heavens in every direc- 
tion, while dark precipices lean out on every sidfe over 
the abyss. This mere path crosses and recrosses 
again this gorge, and often so high above it, that the 
roar of the mad torrent below can scarcely be heard : 
and finally strikes off on to the bare face of the moun- 
tain, and clambers up to the summit. This is the old 
road in summer time. Now imagine this same gorge 
swept by a hurricane of snow, and filled with the awful 
sound of the falling avalanches, blending their heavy 
shock with the dull roar of the gv^aat ^\iift% ^Saat tra^e 
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along the precipices; while, half way up from the 
hottom to the Alpine top, are hanging, like an army of 
insects, fifteen thousand French soldiers, and you will 
arrive at some knowledge of this wintry pass, and 
this desperate march. But if you never have heen in 
an Alpine gorge, and stood, awe-struck, amid the 
mighty forms that tower away on every side around 
you, you can have no true conception of a scene like 
the one we are to describe. Eocks rising like one 
solid wall straight up to heaven — ^pinnacles shooting 
like church spires above the clouds — gloomy ravines 
where the thunder-douds burst, and the torrent raves — 
still glaciers, and solemn snow-fields, and leaping ava- 
lanches, combine to render an Alpine gorge one of the 
most terrific things in nature. Added to all this, you 
feel so small amid the mighty forms around you — so 
utterly helpless and worthless amid these great exhi- 
bitions of God's power, that the heart is often utterly 
overwhelmed with the feelings that struggle in vain for 
utterance. 

There is now a carriage road over the Splugen, cut 
in sixteen zigzags along the breasts of the mountain. 
This was not in existence when Macdonald made the 
pass, and there was nothing but a bridle-path going 
through the gorge of the Cardinel, Over such a pass 
was Macdonald ordered by Napoleon to march his army 
in the latter part of November 1800, just when the 
wintry storms are setting in with the greatest violence. 
Bonaparte wished Macdonald to form the left wing of 
his army in Italy, and had therefore ordered him to 
attempt the passage. Macdonald, though no braver or 
bolder man ever lived, felt that it was a hopeless imder- 
taking, and immediately dispatched General Dumas to 
represent to him the insuperable obstacles in his way. 
Bonaparte-heard him through his representations, and 
then replied, " I will make no eWi^^ \si. \ss:^ ^^a*- 
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positions. Eetum quickly, and tell Macdonald that an 
army can always pass, in every season, where two men 
can place their feet." 

Macdonald, of course, could do no otherwise than 
obey commands, and immediately commenced the 
necessary preparations for this desperate undertaking. 
It was the 26th of November, and the frequent storms 
had covered the entire Alps, pass and all, in one mass 
of yielding snow, ffis army was at the upper Rhein- 
thal, or Rhine valley, at the entrance of the dreadful 
defile of the Via Mala, the commencement of the 
Splugen pass. The cannon were taken from their 
carriages and placed on sleds, to which oxen were 
harnessed. The ammunition was divided about on 
the backs of mules, while every soldier had to carry, 
besides his usual arms, five packets of cartridges and 
five days' provision. The guides went in advance, and 
stuck down long black poles to indicate the course of 
the path beneath, while behind them came the work- 
men clearing away the snow, and behind them still, 
the mounted dragoons, with the most powerful horses 
of the army, to beat down the track. On the 26th of 
November, the first company left Splugen, and began 
the ascent. The pass from Splugen to Isola is about 
fifteen miles in length, and the advance company had, 
after the most wasting toil and exhausting effort, made 
nearly half of it, and were approaching the hospice on 
the summit, when a low moaning was heard among 
the hills, like the voice of the sea before a storm. The 
guides understood too well its meaning, and gazed on 
each other with alarm. The ominous sound grew 
louder every moment, and suddenly the fierce Alpine 
blast swept, in a cloud of snow, over the mountain, 
and howled, like an unchained demon, through the 
gorge below. In an instant all was confusion, 
blindness, and uncertainty. The very lafewena were 
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blotted out, and the frightened column stood and 
listened to the raving tempest that made the pine trees 
above it sway and groan, as if lifted from their rock- 
rooted places. But suddenly another still more alarm- 
ing sound was heard ; " An avalanche ! an avalanche ! " 
shrieked the guides ; and the next moment an awful 
white form came leaping down the mountain, and 
striking the column which was struggling along the 
path, passed straight through it into the gulf below, 
carrying thirty dragoons and their horses with it in its 
wild plunge. The black forms of a steed and its rider 
were seen suspended for a moment in mid-air, amid 
clouds of snow, and the next moment they fell among 
the ice and rocks below, crushed out of all form and 
shape. The head of the column reached the hospice 
in safety. The other part, struck dumb by this sudden 
apparition crossing their path in such lightning-like 
velocity, bearing to such an awful death their brave 
comrades, refused to proceed, and turned back to the 
village of Splugen. For three days the storm raged 
amid the Alps, filling the air with snow, and hurling 
avalanches into the path, till it became so filled up 
that the guides declared it would take fifteen days to 
open it again so as to make it at all passable. But Mteen 
days Macdonald could not spare. Independent of the 
urgency of his commands, there was no way to pro- 
vision his army in these Alpine solitudes, and he mmt 
proceed. He ordered four of the strongest oxen that 
could be found to be led in advance by the best guides. 
Forty peasants followed behind, clearing away and 
beating down the snow, and two companies of sappers 
came after to give still greater consistency to the track, 
while on their heels marched the remnant of the com- 
pany of dragoons, part of which had been borne away 
three days before by the avalanche. The post of danger 
was given them at their own rec\jie%t.. ^^"ex^^^^s^ 
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they begun the dangerous enterprise, when one of the 
oxen slipped from the precipice, and with a convulsive 
fling of his huge frame, went bounding from point 
to point of the jagged rocks to the deep dark torrent 
below. 

It was a strange sight for a wintry day. Those 
three oxen, with their horns just peering above the 
snow, toiled slowly on, pushing their unwieldy bodies 
through the drifts, looMng like mere specks on the 
breast of the mountain ; while the soldiers, up to their 
breasts, struggled behind. Not a drum or bugle note 
cheered the solitude, or awoke the echoes of those 
savage peaks. The footfall gave back no sound in the 
soft snow, and the words of command seemed smothered 
in the very atmosphere. Silently and noiselessly the 
mighty but disordered column toiled forward, with 
naught to break the deep stillness of nature, save the 
fierce pantings of the horses and animals, as, with 
reeking sides, they strained up the ascent. Now and 
then a fearful cry startled the eagle on his high circuit, 
as a whole company slipped together, and, with their 
muskets in their hands, fell into the all-devouring 
gorge that yawned hundreds of feet below their path. 
It was a wild sight, the plunge of a steed and his rider 
over the precipice. One noble horse slipped just as 
the dragoon had dismounted ; and as he darted off with 
his empty saddle, and for a moment hung suspended 
in mid-air, it is said, he uttered one of those fearful, 
blood-freezing cries that the wounded war-horse is 
known sometimes to give forth on the field of battle. 
The roar of the lion after his prey, and the mid-night 
howl of the wolf which has missed his evening repast of 
blood, is a gentle sound compared to it. Once heard, 
it lives in the memory and brain for ever. 

To understand the route of the army better, one 
should divide the pass into Hoiee ^%xt%. Eiist comes 
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the dark, deep defile, T¥ith the path cut in the side of 
the mountain, and crossing backwards and forwards 
over the gorge, on bridges of a single arch, and often 
two and three hundred feet high. The scenery in this 
gorge is horrible. It seems as if nature had broken up 
the mountains in some sudden and fierce convulsion ; 
and the very aspect of everything is enough to daunt 
one, without the aid of avalanches or hurricanes of 
snow. After leaving this defile, the path goes for a 
few miles through the valley of Schams, and ti^en winds 
up the cliffs of La Eaffla, covered with pine trees. It 
then strikes up the bare face of the mountain, going 
sometimes at an angle of forty-five degrees, till it 
reaches the summit ; which, lying above the region of 
trees, stands naked and bald in the wintry air. This 
is the old road. The new one goes by a different route, 
and in summer time can be traversed with carriages. 
8uch was the road, filled with snow and avalanches, 
that this army of fifteen thousand men marched over 
in mid-winter. They went over in separate columns. 
The progress and success of the first we have already 
shown. 

The second and third made the attempt on the 2nd 
And drd of December and achieved the ascent in safety^ 
the weather being clear and frosty. Many, however, 
died of cold. Their success encouraged Macdonald to 
march the whole remaining army over at once ; and 
for this purpose he placed himself at their head, and 
on the 5th of December commenced the ascent. But 
fresh snow had fallen the night before, covering up the 
entire path, so that the road had all to be made over 
again. The guides refused to go on, but Macdonald 
would not delay his march, and led his weary soldiers, • 
breast deep in the snow, up the bleak cold mountain. 
They were six hours in going less than six miles : 
they could not make a imle «a Wox Ssi ^'sa ^S^ss^ 
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progress. They had not advanced fiar in the defile 
before they came upon a huge block of ice, and a 
newly faUen avalanche, which entirely filled up the path. 
The guides halted before these obstacles, and refused 
to go on; and the first that Macdonald knew was, 
that his army had turned to the right-about, and 
were marching back down the mountain, declaring the 
passage to be closed. 

Hastening forward, he cheered up the men, and 
walking himself at the head of the column, with a long 
pole in his hand to sound the depth of the treacherous 
mass on which he trod, revived their drooping spirits. 

" Soldiers ! " said he, " your destinies call you into 
Italy ; advance and conquer — first the mountains and 
the snow, then the plains and the armies." 

Ashamed to see their leader hazarding his life at 
every step where they refused to go, the soldiers returned 
cheerfully to their toil, and cut their way through the 
solid hill of ice. But they had scarcely surmounted 
this obstacle, when the voice of the hurricane on its 
march was again heard, and the next moment a cloud 
of driving snow obliterated everything from their view. 
The path was filled up, and all traces of it swept utterly 
away. Amid the screams of the guides, the confused 
commands of the officers, and the howling of the 
hurricane, was heard the rapid thunder-clash of ava- 
lanches as they leaped away, at the bidding of the 
tempest, down the precipices. Then commenced again 
the awful struggle of the army for life. The foe they 
had to contend with was an outward one, though not of 
flesh and blood. To sword-cut, bayonet-thrust, and to the 
blaze of artillery, the strong Alpine storm was alike 
invulnerable. On the serried column and the straggling 
line, it thundered vdth the same reckless power. Over 
the long black line of soldiers, the snow lay like a 
mndmg'sheet, and the dirge seemed, ^e^d.^ <^heiited 
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for the dead army. No one who has not seen an Alpine 
storm can imagine the reckless energy with which it 
rages through the mountains. The light snow, borne 
aloft on its bosom, was whirled and scattered like an 
ocean of mist over all things. The drifts were piled 
like second mountains in every direction, and seemed 
to form instantaneously, as if by the touch of a magician's 
wand. The blinding fury of the tempest baffled all 
efforts to pierce the mystery and darkness that enveloped 
the host clinging in despair to the breast of the moun- 
tain. The storm had sounded its trumpet for the charge, 
but no answering note of defiance replied. The heroes 
of so many battle-fields stood in still terror before this 
new and mightier foe. Crowding together, as if proximity 
added to their security, the mighty column crouched 
and shivered to the blast that pierced their very bones 
with its chilling power. But this was not all; the 
piercing cold, and drifting snow, and raving tempest, 
and concealed pitfalls, leading to untrodden abysses, 
were not enough to complete the scene of terror. Sud- 
denly, from the summit of the Splugen, avalanches 
began to fall, their path crossing that of the army. 
Passing over the face of the mountain at a single leap, 
they came with a crash on the shivering column, and 
bore it away to the destruction that waited beneath. 
Still, with undaunted firont and unyielding will, the 
bold Macdonald struggled on in front, inspiring, by 
his example, as he never could have done by his 
commands, the officers and men under him. Prodigies 
were wrought where effort seemed useless. The first 
avalanche, as it strode through the column, paralyzed 
for a moment every heart with fear ; but they soon 
began to be viewed like so many discharges of artillery, 
and the gaps they made like the gaps made by a dis- 
charge of grape shot in the lines on a field of battle. 
Those behuid closed up tihe lenX. m^ \5Sj&tosKa% 
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courage. Hesitation was death. The only hope was in 
advancing, and the long and straggling line floundered 
on in the snow, like a huge serpent winding itself 
over the mountain. Once, as an avalanche cut trough 
the ranks, bearing them away to the abyss, a young 
man was seen to wave an adieu to his young com- 
rade left behind, as he disappeared over the crag. 
The surviving companion stept into the path where it 
had swept, and before he had crossed it, a laggard 
block of ice came tumbling down, and bore him away 
to join his comrade in the gulph where his crushed 
form still lay throbWing. The extreme density of the 
atmosphere, flUed as it was with snow, gave tenfold 
horror to these mysterious messengers of death, as they 
thundered down the mountain declivities. 

On the evening of the 0th of December the greater 
part of the army had passed the mountain, and the 
yan had pushed even to Lake Como. From the 26th 
of November to the 6th of December, or nearly two 
weeks, had Macdonald been engaged in this perilous 
pass. A less energetic, indomitable man would have 
failed, and he himself escaped utter destruction 
almost by a miracle. As it was, he left between one 
and two hundred men in the abysses of the Splugen, 
while more than a hundred horses and mules had also 
been hurled into those untrodden abysses, to furnish 
food for the eagle and the raven. 

Headley's Alps and the Rhine. 
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CAPTURE OF GENEEAL PRESCOTT, 
An Episode of the Amebican Wab. 

In the month of November, 1766, Major General Lee 
was surprised and taken prisoner by a detachment of 
British troops. With a view to procure the exchange 
of that valuable ofi&cer, William Barton, then a Major 
in the Rhode-island line, in the service of the con- 
tinental Congress, and one of the most daring and 
patriotic solcUers of the revolution, projected the bold 
and adventurous expedition which is the subject of the 
following narrative. 

Some months elapsed, after the capture of General 
Lee, before an opportunity offered of effecting the object 
which Major Barton had in view. In the month fol- 
lowing that of the capture of General Lee, the enemy 
took possession of the islands of Rhode Island, Canoni- 
cut, and Prudence. Major Barton was then stationed 
at Tiverton ; and for some months anxiously watched 
the motions of the enemy, with but feeble prospect of 
obtaining the opportunity he desired. At length, on 
the 20th June, 1777, a man of the name of CoflBin, who 
made his escape from the British, was seized by some 
of the American troops, and carried to Major Barton's 
quarters. Major Barton availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to inquire respecting the disposition of the 
British forces. Coffin, on examination, stated that 
General Prescott had established his head-quarters on 
the west side of Rhode Island, and described minutely 
the situation of the house in which he resided, which 
he said was owned by Mr. Pering, His account was a 
few days afterwards corroborated by a deserter from the 
ranks of the enemy. Major Barton was now confirmed 
in his belief of the practicability oi e^<ac?Gvii%\xi^ Wi^\s£>^fc 
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object, but serious obstacles were first to be encountered 
and removed. Neither his troops nor their commander 
had been long inured to service ; and the intended 
enterprise was of a nature as novel as it was hazardous. 
Besides, Major Barton was aware that the undertaking, 
should it prove unsuccessful, would be pronounced rash 
and unadvised, and that non-success, though his life 
should be preserved, would be followed by degradation 
and disgrace. Moreover, to involve in the consequences 
of an enterprise, devised and undertaken without pre- 
vious consultation with his superiors in rank, the 
interest and perhaps the lives of a portion of his brave 
countrymen, was a subject that excited reflections 
calculated to damp the ardour and appal the courage 
of the bravest mind. Still, however, upon mature 
reflection, aided by a consciousness that his only motive 
was the interest of his country, he resolved to hazard 
his reputation and life in the attempt. 

The regiment to which Major Barton was attached 
was commanded by Colonel Stanton, a respectable and 
wealthy farmer in Rhode Island, who, in the spirit of 
the times, had abandoned the culture of his farm and 
the care of his family, and put at hazard his property 
and his life, in defence of his country. To this gentle- 
man Major Barton communicated his plan, and solicited 
permission to carry it into execution. Colonel Stanton 
readily authorized him " to attack the enemy when and 
when ! he pleased.'* Several oflficers in the confidence 
of Major Barton were then selected from the regiment 
for the intended expedition, on whose abilities and 
bravery he could rely : these were Captain Samuel 
Philips, Lieutenant James Porter, Lieutenant Joshua 
Babcock, Ensign Andrew Stanton, and John Wilcox. 
(Capt. — Adams subsequently volunteered his services, 
And took an active part in the enterprise.) These 

tlemen were informed by Ma^oi l^artcn tlait, he had 
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in contemplation an enterprise which would be attended 
with great personal hazard to himself and his associates ; 
but which, if success attended it, would be productive 
of much advantage to the country. Its particular object, 
he stated, would be disclosed to them in due time* It 
was at their option to accept or decline his invitation 
to share with him in the dangers, and, as he trusted, 
in the glory that would attend the imdertaking. The 
personal bravery of Major Barton had been previously 
tested ; and such was the esteem and confidence which 
he had acquired among the officers under his command, 
that without insisting upon a previous explanation of 
bis plans, his proposal was immediately accepted. — 
Major Barton experienced more difficulty in obtaining 
the necessary number of boats, as there were but two 
in the vicinity. But this difficulty, though it caused a 
few days' delay, was at length obviated, and five whale 
boats were procured and equipped for service. Major 
Barton had purposely postponed procuring the neces- 
sary number of men until the last moment, from an 
apprehension that an earlier selection might excite 
suspicion, and defeat the object of their enterprise. 
Desirous that his little band might be composed entirely 
of volunteers, the whole regiment was now ordered upon 
parade. In a short but animated address, M^or Barton 
informed the soldiers " that he projected an expedition 
against the enemy, which could be effected only by the 
heroism and bravery of those who should attend him ; 
that he desired the voluntary assistance of about forty 
of their number, and requested those who would hazard 
their lives in tiie enterprise to advance two paces in 
front," Without rnie exception or a moment's hesitation 
the whole regiment advanced. Major Barton, after 
bestowing upon the troops the applause they merited, 
and stating that he required the aid of but a small 
portion of their number, commexkft^^ «vi 'vis^^ ^^gp^'^ 
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and, passing along the lines, selected from the regiment, 
to the number of thirty-six, those who united to bravery 
and discipline a competent knowledge of seamanship 
for the management of the boats. Having thus obtained 
an adequate number of officers and men, and every 
thing being ready, the party, on the 4th of July, 1777, 
embarked from Tiverton for Bristol. While crossing 
Mount Hope Bay, there arose a severe storm of thunder 
and rain, which separated three boats from that of their 
commander. The boat containing Mtyor Barton, and 
one other, arrived at Bristol soon after midnight. Major 
Barton proceeded to the quarters of the commanding 
officer, where he found a deserter who had just made 
his escape from the enemy at Rhode Island. From 
this man he learned that tibere had been no alteration 
for the last few days in the position of the British. On 
the morning of the 5th, the remaining boats having 
arrived. Major Barton with his officers went to Hog 
Island, not far distant from Bristol, and within view of 
the British encampment and shipping. It was at this 
place that he disclosed to his officers the particular 
object of the enterprise, his reasons for attempting it, 
and the part each was to perform. Upon reconnoitring 
the position of the enemy, it was thought impracticable, 
without great hazard of capture, to proceed directly 
from Bristol to the head-quarters of the British general. 
It was determined, therefore, to make Warwick Neck, 
a place opposite to the British encampment, but at a 
greater distance than Bristol, the point from which 
they should depart immediately for Rhode Island. The 
most inviolable secrecy was enjoined upon his officers 
by Major Barton, and the party returned to Bristol. 

On the evening of the 6th, about nine o'clock, the 

little squadron again sailed, and crossing Naraganset 

-fe^ landed on Warwick Neck. On the 7th, the wind 

changing to E.N.E.^ brought on a storm, and retarded 
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their plan. On the 9th, the weather heing pleasant, 
it was determined to emhark for the island. The hoats 
were now numbered, and the place of every officer and 
Boldier assigned. At 9 o'clock in the evening Major 
Barton assembled his party around him, and in an 
address, in which were mingled the feelings of the 
soldier and the man, he disclosed to them the object of 
the enterprise. He did not attempt to conceal the 
danger and difficulties that would inevitably attend the 
undertaking ; nor did he forget to remind them, that 
should their efforts be followed by success, they would 
be entitled to, and would receive, the grateful acknow- 
ledgments of their country. " It is probable,'* said he, 
" that some of us may not survive the daring attempt ; 
but I ask you to hazard no dangers which will not be 
shared with you by your commander ; and I pledge you 
my honour, that in every difficulty and daiiger I will 
take the lead." He received the immediate and unani- 
mous assurance of the whole party, that they would 
follow wherever their beloved commander should lead 
them. M^or Barton then, reminding them how much 
the success of the enterprise depended upon their strict 
attention to orders, directed that each individual should 
confine himself to his particular seat in the boat assigned 
him, and that not a syllable should be uttered by any 
one. He instructed them, as they regarded their 
character as patriots and soldiers, that in the hour of 
danger they should be firm, collected, and resolved 
fearlessly to encounter the dangers and difficulties that 
might assail them. He concluded by offering his fervent 
petition to the great King of armies, that he would 
smile upon their intended enterprise, and crown it with 
success. The whole party now proceeded to the shore. 
Major Barton had reason to apprehend that he might be 
discovered in his passage from the main to Ehode Island^ 
by some of the ships of wai tbal \a.'^ ^\. ^ ^^s^a^ ^^^^^ssa^Rfc 
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from the shore. He therefore directed the commanding 
officer of the port at Warwick Neck, that if he heard 
the report of three distinct muskets, to send the boats 
to the north end of Prudence Island to his aid. The 
whole party now took possession of the boats in the 
manner directed. That which contained Major Barton 
was posted in front, with a pole of about ten feet long in 
her stem, to the end of which was attached a handker- 
chief, in order that his boat might be distinguished from 
the others, that none might go before it. In this manner 
they proceeded between the Islands of Prudence and 
Patience, in order that they might not be seen by the 
shipping of the enemy which lay off against Hope Island. 
While passing the north end of Prudence Island, they 
heard from the sentinels on board the shipping of the 
enemy the cry of "all's well." As they approached 
the shore of Rhode Island, a noise like the running of 
horses was heard, which threw a momentary consterna- 
tion over the minds of the whole party , but in strict 
conformity to the orders issued, not a word was spoken 
by any one A moment's reflection satisfied Major Barton 
of the utter impossibility that his designs could be 
known by the enemy, and he pushed boldly for the shore. 
Apprehensive that if discovered the enemy might 
attempt to cut off his retreat. Major Barton ordered 
one man to remain in each boat and be prepared for 
departure at a moment's warning. The remainder of 
the party landed without delay. The reflections of 
Major Barton at this interesting moment were of a 
nature the most anxious. The lapse of a few hours 
would place him in a situation in the highest degree 
gratifying to his ambition, or overwhelm hitn In the 
ruin in which his rashness would involve him. In the 
solemn silence of the night, and on the shores of the 
^enemy, he paused a moment to consider a plan which 
^■k/ been projected and matured ami&st 1i)![i<^ \)wsde of a 
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camp, and in a place of safety. The night was exces- 
sively dark ; and a stranger to the country, his sole 
reliance upon a direct and expeditious movement to 
the head-quarters of the British general, so essential to 
success, rested upon the imperfect information he had 
acquired from deserters from the enemy ! Should he 
surprise and secure General Prescott, he was aware of 
the difficulties that would attend his conveyance to the 
boat, as well as the probability of an early discovery of 
his design by the troops on the island ; and even should 
he succeed in reaching the boats, it was by no means 
improbable that the alarm might be given to the 
shipping, in time to prevent his retreat. But, re- 
gardless of circumstances, which even then would 
have afforded an apology for a hasty retreat, he resolved 
at all hazards to attempt the accomplishment of his 
gallant enterprise. 

To the head-quarters of General Prescott, about a 
mile from the shore, the party, in five divisions, now 
proceeded in silence. There was^ a door on the south, 
east, and west sides of the house in which he resided. 
The first division was ordered to advance upon the south 
door, the second pn the west, and the third on the east, 
the fourth to guard the road, and the fifth to act on 
emergencies. In their march they passed the guard- 
house of the enemy on their left, and on their right a 
house occupied by a company of cavalry, for the purpose 
of carrying with expedition the orders of the general to 
remote parts of the island. On arriving at the head- 
quarters of the enemy, as the gate of the front yard 
was opened, they were challenged by the sentinel on 
guard. The party was at the distance of about twenty- 
five yards from the sentinel, but a row of trees partially 
concealed them from his view, and prevented him from 
determining their number. No reply was made to the 
challenge of the sentinel, and the ^^art^ i^tQ^<&ft&sfii^ ^^-^Na. 
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silence. The sentinel again demanded, " Who comes 
there ?'* " Friends," replied Barton. " Friends," said 
the sentinel, " advance and give the countersign." 

Major Barton, affecting to he angry, said to the 
sentinel, who was now near him, " Confound you, we 
have no countersign — ^have you seen any rascals to- 
night?" and before the sentinel could determine the 
character of those who approached him. Major Barton 
seized his musket, told him he was a prisoner, and 
threatened in case of noise or resistance to put him to 
instant death. The poor fellow was so terrified, that 
upon being demanded if his general was in the house, 
he was, for some time, unable to give any answer. At 
length, in a faltering voice, he replied that he was. By 
this time each division having taken its station, the 
south door was burst open by the direction of Major 
Barton, and the division there stationed, with their 
commander at their head, rushed into the head-quarters 
of the general. At this critical moment one of the 
British soldiers effected his escape, and fled to the 
quarters of the main guard. This man had no article 
of clothing upon him but a shirt, and having given the 
alarm to the sentinel on duty, passed on to tibe quarters 
of the cavalry, which was more remote from the head- 
quarters of the general. The sentinel roused the main 
guard, who were instantly in arms, and demanded the 
cause of the alarm. He stated the information which 
had been given him by the soldier, which appeared so 
incredible to the sergeant of the guard, that he insisted 
he had seen a ghost. The sentinel to whom the account 
of his general's capture appeared quite as incredible as 
to his commanding ofl&cer, admitted that the messenger 
was clothed in white ; and after submitting to the jokes 
of his companions as a punishment for his credulity, 
was ordered to resume his station, while the remainder 
of the guard retired to their quarters. lt^«A fortunate 
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for Major Barton and his brave followers that the 
alarm given by the soldier was considered groundless. 
Had the main guard proceeded without delay to the 
relief of their commanding general, his rescue certainly, 
and probably the destruction of the party, would have 
been the consequence. 

The first room Major Barton entered was occupied 
by Mr. Pering, who positively denied that General 
Presoott was in his house. He next entered the room 
of his son, who was equally obstinate with his father in 
denying that the general was there. Major Barton then 
proceeded to other apartments, but was still disappointed 
in the object of his search. Aware that longer delay 
might defeat the object of his enterprise, Major Barton 
resorted to stratagem to facilitate his search. Placing 
himself on the landing of the stairs, and declaring his 
resolution to secure the general dead or alive, he ordered 
his soldiers to set fire to the house. The soldiers were 
preparing to execute his orders, when a voice which 
Major Barton at once suspected to be the general's, 
demanded, what was the matter. M^or Barton rushed 
to the apartment from whence the voice proceeded, and 
discovered an elderly man just rising from his bed, and 
clapping his hands upon his shoulder, demanded of him 
if he was General Presoott. He answered, " Yes, Sir." 
" You are my prisoner, then," said Major Barton. " I 
acknowledge that I am," said the general. In a moment 
General Prescott found himself hdf-dressed, in the arms 
of the soldiers, who hurried him from the house. In the 
meantime Major Barrington, the aid-de-camp to General 
Prescott, discovering that the house was attacked by 
the rebels, as they were termed, leaped out of the 
window of his bed-chamber, and was immediately made 
prisoner. General Prescott, supported by Major Barton 
and one of his officers, and attended by Major Barrington 
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and the sentinel, proceeded, surrounded by soldiery, to 
the shore. Upon seeing the five little boats. General 
Prescott, who knew the position of the British shippings 
appeared much confused, and, turning to Major Barton, 
inquired if he commanded the party. On being informed 
that he did, he expressed a hope tiiat no personal injury 
was intended him, and Major Barton assured the general 
of his protection while he remained under his control. 

The general had travelled from head-quarters to the 
shore in his waistcoat, small-clothes, and slippers. A 
moment was now allowed him to complete his dress, 
while the party were taking possession of the boats. 
The general was placed in the boat with Major Barton, 
as they proceeded towards the sea. 

They had not got far from the island, when the dis- 
'charge of cannon and three sky-rockets gave the signal 
of alarm. It was fortunate for the party that the 
enemy on board the shipping were ignorant of the cause 
of it, as they might easily have cut off their retreat. The 
signal of alarm excited the apprehensions of Major Barton 
and his brave associates, and redoubled their exertions 
to reach the place of their destination before they could 
be discovered. They succeeded, and soon after day- 
break landed at Warwick Neck, near the point of their 
departure, after an absence of six hours and a half. 

General Prescott turned towards the island, and 
observing the ships of war, remarked to Major Barton, 
" Sir, you have made a bold push to-night.** " We 
have been fortunate," replied the hero. An express 
was immediately sent forward to Major General Spencer, 
at Providence, communicating the success which had 
attended the enterprise. Not long afterwards a coach 
arrived, which had been despatched by General Spencer 
to convey General Prescott and his aid-de-camp prisoners 
to Providence. They were accompanied by Major Barton, 
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who related to General Spencer, on their arrival, the 
particulars of the enterprise, and received from that 
officer the most grateful acknowledgments for the signal 
services he had rendered his country. 



PRESERVATION OP TWO BROTHERS. 

On the 14th of August, 1653, a dog came to a 
house in Toxen, in the parish of Guldsal in Norway, 
howling and moaning, and in the most famished con- 
dition. It was immediately recognised to he the 
faithful attendant of two brothers, named Olave and 
Andrew Engelbrechtsen, who had fourteen days before 
set out from Toxen, the place of their nativity, on a 
hunting excursion among the high mountains which 
separate Gulbrandsal from the province of Valders. 
From the grief which the poor animal displayed, the 
friends of the Engelbrechtsens concluded that some 
misfortune had befallen them. A man was therefore 
immediately dispatched to the motmtains in quest of 
the wanderers. Two days he roamed about without 
discovering any trace of them ; but on the third, 
arriving at the Lake of Ref, he found an empty skiff 
on its banks, in which he rowed to a small islet in the 
midst of it, and there he saw some garments lying 
which he knew to belong to the brothers. On looking 
aroTind, however, he saw no trace of any human being ; 
and the island being so small that the whole surface 
could be seen at a glance, he concluded that the 
young men had not been there for a considerable time, 
and returned to Toxen with intelligence that they were 
probably drowned. 

The very day after, however, some hunters on horse- 
back happening to arrive on tk^ \i^s^^ ^1 \jSiiE^^^^>*^'k 
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were surprised by the cries — ^faint, yet distinct — of 
some persons on the little islet. They leapt into the 
skiff, which lay on the beach, and on reaching the islet 
found the two brothers, reduced to the last stage 
of human wretchedness. They were immediately con- 
veyed ashore, and then to their home. 

When able to give an account of their adventures, 
the brothers related that as they were on their return 
home from their hunting excursion, they first rowed to 
the islet in Lake Ref, in order to take up a net which 
they had set there. Whilst lingering here, a sudden 
storm arose from the east, the violence of which caused 
the skiff suddenly to break loose and drive to the 
opposite shore, with their dog on board. 

As neither could swim, they saw themselves ex- 
posed to the danger of perishing of hunger, for the 
islet was altogether barren, and they had besides to 
endure all the hardships of the weather, which even in 
the month of August is, in the climate of Norway, 
inclement, more especially during the night. They then 
contrived to build a little hut of stones, sufl&cient to 
lie along in, yet not of elevation enough to attract the 
notice of a superficial observer; and they had thus 
escaped the notice of the messenger who was sent 
in search of them. On the twelfth day of their 
seclusion, both the brothers having given themselves 
up to despair, Andrew, the younger, with what remains 
of strength he possessed, cut out on some pieces of 
timber most exposed to view, a concise relation of their 
unhappy fate, and also the text on which he desired 
their funeral sermon might be preached. After this, 
the brothers mutually encouraged each other to patience 
and perseverance in faith, and totally despairing of all 
temporal relief, as their sole support up to this time 
(a few herbs and roots) had failed, recommended them- 
seJves to God. 
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When unexpectedly restored to hopes of life, the 
elder brother could eat very little of the food offered to 
him, and the little he did take threw him into such a 
8tate of sickness, that he was confined for eight days 
to bed. He survived his perilous adventure, however, 
thirty-seven years. The younger brother suffered less 
inconvenience, and in the year 1691 drew up an account 
of the occurrence. It was a remarkable circumstance 
that though they had used every endeavour to entice 
the dog across the lake, intending to kill him for the 
support of their lives, they found it impossible to 
induce him to swim to them. The poor animal, as 
we have seen, was intended by Providence to be the 
means of their deliverance. 



REMARKABLE ESCAPE ON THE ICE. 

On the 13th of February, 1819, a Mr. Budlong, his 
wife, child, sister, and brother-in-law, were returning 
in a sleigh, on the ice, from a visit to a friend living 
near the Chippewa Bay, on the St. Lawrence river. 
They had experienced some difficulty in getting on to 
the ice from the shore; and Mr. B. having wet his 
feet, seated himself in the sleigh for the purpose of 
taking off his stockings, giving up the reins to his 
brother, who, from inattention, or ignorance of the 
road, drove on to a place on the ice where there had 
recently been an air-hole, and which was not yet frozen 
sufficiently strong to bear ; the ice broke under them, 
and the sleigh upset and sunk, with the two women 
and child. Mr. B. sprung from the sleigh while 
sinking, exclaiming, " We are aU lost ! " and fortunately 
reached the firm ice : the young man who was driving 
was unable to swim, but struggled untAl Ickfe ^"^^ x^'w5«sfc^ 
and drawn out of the -walei Xi-j ^t.^.>^^^<^ x^\so»fc^ 
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his hold lipon the solid ice. This was no sooner 
accomplished, than Mr. B., throwing off his coat and 
hat, declared that he would save the others or perish in 
the attempt ; and accordingly plunged into the water, 
in search of those most dear to him. The first he 
found was the child, which he grasped and brought 
within reach of his brother ; then drawing himself up 
on the firm ice, he plunged again to the bottom, and, 
finding his wife, rose a second time, with her in his 
arms, but apparently lifeless, and left her in the care of 
his brother, who was now calling aloud for assistance 
jBrom the shore. After taking breath for a moment, he 
plimged into the water a third time in search of his 
sister, whom, after groping at the bottom, he found ; 
but, in rising again to the surface, he struck his head 
against the ice. Sensible of the extreme peril of his 
situation, and that the current had carried him below 
the aperture, with a degree of presence of mind seldom 
equalled, straining every nerve, he redoubled his 
exertions, and was so fortunate as again to reach the 
opening, bringing with him the insensible, and ap- 
parently lifeless, body of his sister : both were drawn 
jBrom the water by the assistance of some persons who 
had amVed on the shore, attracted by the cries of his 
brother.. They were all carried to a neighbouring 
house, Irher^ the women and child were with some 
diffic^iltj resuscitated. Upon measuring the depth of 
the water where the sleigh had broken through the ice, 
it was found to be fourteen feet. 



THE END. 
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